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BOSTON, MASS., MARCH 11, 1876. 


Guyots Geographical Works 
AT THE VIENNA WORLD'S EXPOSITION. 


Vienna, August 4, 1873. 

My Dear Sir :—1I am happy to inform you that the International Jury for Group 26 of the 

World’s Exhibition has awarded to you the 
HIGHEST HONOR BESTOW ED 

upon any American for Educational Works, namely, the Medal of Progress, in consideration of the 
great service you have rendered to the cause of education in the production of your Geographical 
Text-Books and Wall Maps. I heartily congratulate you on this well-deserved recognition of your 
merit. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


U. S. and Mass. Commissioner to the Vienna Exposition. 
To Prof. ARNOLD GUYOT, LL.D., Princeton, N. J. 


GUYOT’S BOOKS PLACED FIRST 
BY THE HIGHEST FOREIGN AUTHORITY. 


From the Report on Geography, at the Vienna Exposition, to the French Government, by E. LAVAS- 
SEUR, a member of the International Fury. This learned geographer is a member of the Insti- 
tute, Professor in the College of France, and Commissioner to organize a National System of geo- 
graphical instruction. 


“They [other geographies] are all derived from the type created by Prof. ARNOLD Guyor. 
This scholar, whose last Physical Geography and Atlas worthily recalls his first work, “Earth and 
Man,” felt that geography needed to be made a matter of intelligence rather than memory. Hence 
he has endeavored to impart to his pupils a clear understanding’ of the great laws of nature, and 
thereby to inspire them with a sentiment of the harmony which governs the arrangement of the 
world; and while thus rendering the instruction elevated and interesting by general views, and at 
the same time simple and easy for children, he has become the founder of a fruitful method. . . . 

“The method most pursued, or at least the most original, is that of Prof. ARNOLD Guyot. It 
is founded, like the method which begins with the neighborhood, upon the facility, peculiar to chil- 
dren, of understanding and retaining what they see; it avoids abstract definitions and nomenclatures, 
making use of the scenes in nature, tempests, cascades, forest landscapes, the work of men, such as 
hunting, farming, etc.; or the elementary physical Jaws of the globe, the winds, seasons, etc. It 
interests by pictorial representations which the instruction accompanies with descriptions, without 
attempting to confine himself precisely to immediate surroundings. These two methods are both 
rational, and far preferable to that which consists in causing to be learned by heart, at the beginning, 
a long series of abstract definitions of geographical terms, and continues by a series of proper 
names, seas, islands, cities, etc., without commentary ; if one adds,—what all authors of geography 
disapprove, but what certain ones practice,—wéthout maps, one succeeds in making geography, which 
is in itself very attractive, a study the most distasteful and fruitless. . . . - 

“TI close this review by the United States. We find again here Prof. Guyot, who has accom- 
plished in mural cartography the same revolution which he has in the rest of geographical instruction. 
He has endeavored especially to make prominent the grand features of physical geography—the 
courses of waters, plains, slopes, plateaus, and elevated chains. He employs especially green and 
buff colors, reserving white for the most elevated crests. His Map of the World, his North 
America, and especially his United States, which have the merits of his atlases transformed into 
the mural style, are executed with great skill. The mural maps of other authors, which the United 
States presented, were very inferior. The special Maps of States had none of the qualities which 


should belong to such maps.” 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


. GILMAN H, TUCKER, Agent, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 

Manufacture a superior quailty of Bells. ....Special attention 

= to Church, Co , and Academy Bells..... 
llustrated Catalogue sent 18 zz 


Woman’s Education Association, |¢ 


BOSTON. 
EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


The third examination for Women by Harvard University 
will be held in CAMBRIDGE in MAY, 1876, under the 
charge of this Association. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary on or before April 1st, 1876. Circulars of explana- 
tion will be sent free to any address, and a Pamphlet con- 
taining complete details, with specimen examination papers, 
will be forwarded on receipt of 25 cents. 

Exact’ notice of the place of examination, and also of the 
time (the day and hour), will be sent to all candidates on 
April 15th, 1876. 

Address, SECRETARY OF THE WOMAN’S EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION, 94 Chestnut Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 
6oth yous opened pout 14th. The Spring Term will 
open April 4th, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 
rst in the country. Departments: C) Scientific, 
Biblical, Preparatory.—Address Rev. Lucius H. 
D.D., ident. 55 
OWD. COLL. Summer School of Science for 
Teachers and others, of both sexes, desiring a aeeind 
familiarity with Botany, Chemistry, and Miner- 
popu: Opens July 17th ;—extends six weeks. Address 
Pr . CarmIcHasL, Ph.D., Brunswick, Me. 530 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Aadress the Registrar, Dr. D 
PATTEN. 52 


BEIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHaptn. Si zz 


ERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
dnesday in June; next session 
Sept. rsth. logues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


AR COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 
OLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
1, Scientific, and Normal courses of study ; ex 
erate; climate unrivaled. * 32m 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATOR 


418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
niet to meet the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, T 
ers, Business Men, and all classes of advanced Stu 
Attention to Conversation and Oratory, as well as to 
Culture, Reading, and Recitation. Chartered March, 187%. 
Grants Diplomas. Both sexes admitted. Next term opens 
Monday, April 24. Send for catalogue. 

59i J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


The Multiplication Table Made Easy, 


Brooks’ Multiplication Blocks,— 36 cubical blocks, 
containing the whole Multiplication Table to 12 times 12, 
have proved a source of great amusement and instruction 
wherever they have been used. Send $1.00 and get a set by 
return mail, J. L. HAMMETT, Manufacturer, 

60 b 37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston, 


35 CENTENNIAL READINGS 35 


Recitations and Dialogues, with a choice variety of other 
matter (200 pp.) in ‘‘ The Elocutionists’ Annual” for 1876; 
sent foal on receipt of 35 cents. J.W. SHOEMAKER 
& CO., National School of Elocution and Oratory, No. 1418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 49m 


THE SCHOOL DIARY 


portment, and Scholarship. Adapted to any system of mark- 
ing. May be used by the scholar alone, or as a weekly or 
monthly report to parents, if desired. Prices: 12 weeks size, 
75 cents per doz.; 16 weeks, 85 cents per doz., _ to 
any address. Send for sample to . BUNKER, 

60 b 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ELOCUTION. 


MISS ,C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
especial attention to defective speech. 

References :— Professors Jas. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 

Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 46 tf 


IN FOIL INDIAN CLUBS, DUMB 
FENG BELLS; Boxing Gloves; 
Sticks, Swords, Masks, Gloves, Plastrons, Shoes; Eques- 
trian, Gymyasium, and Boating Shirts, Tights, Trunks, and 
Hosiery. Badges of all kinds. POLLARD, LEIGHTON 
& CO., No. 104 Tremont St., Boston. (Please mention 


this paper when writing.) 60d 

' BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
SIL CAT ted Slates, for State or Leap Pencii, 
adopted and extensively used for the last Sia Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers keep them (s/aple N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free: Sample to TEACHERS. $2 zz 


TMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
iress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For ca’ etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


1 LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
4 REGORY. Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Dllinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’ t. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Eason, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YoUNGMAN. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. HuLBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 

For particulars address C. H. Fowxsr, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prot. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
College of Technology—Prot. O. Marcy, LL.D., , 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 

annister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. H. Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5S. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Musi:—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


S XBACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawin aintin, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for Te 
ers in the Publig Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For An and ether in 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, EDWARD H. Maat, Swarthmore, Penn. 


GUMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALax. Burns, Prest. 

yurts COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 

particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fevy, Secretary. 25 


MSCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS for Review 

in Arithmetic, for the Use of Lower Grammar 
and Primary Schools; by M. H. Faxon. This card is 
small, and arranged with great care and distinctness, present- 
ing all the combinations found in the Numeral Tables. Also 
the Sign representing those combinations, with simple defi- 
nition. It proves of great service to both teacher and pupil, 
and is commended by the best educators in Boston and vi- 
cinity. Price 5 cents each. : 

Also a Combination Card, having the regular Tables 
on one side, and the above Miscellaneous Review on the 
other. Price 8 cents each. Sold by BREwER & TILEsTON, 

0. 47 Franklin street, Boston. Samples sent free on a 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHam, Pres, 


UN. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, a) we Stitie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lasiry, D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, 
Three courses of study — Classi Latin 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Ha Conn. F 


55 cow tf No. 30 Pemberton Square, 
order for and all appli 
H. 


to order or on hand. ‘erences: 


pActFic THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Re eh in August, and closes in May. 
. A. Benton. 


made 
arvard), Eaton (Yale), T illiams). 
sim PAUL ROESSLER, New Haven, Conn. 


(CONTINUED ON§NEAT PAGE.) 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


BoLectic MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
Pp $1.50 a year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
opert S. Newron, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 
IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For circulars address Jouw A. Murruy, M.D. 29m 


NEW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Downe, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

Medical a. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. 1. Parpex, 426 East 26th street. 

NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocurang, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGuss, Hanover, N. H. 


Opin ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Therough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stary, Schenectady, N. Y. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samugt 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 az 
ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 
SEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


W Annex ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


Oertacs HILL SEMINARY, for Young Ladies, 
P psie, Dutchess Co., N. Y. (on-the-Hudson). 
Fora address C. C. Prin. and Prop’ r. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentewn, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxety,Ph.D. 


JENGLise, FRENCH, AND GERMAN Boarding 
and Day School. Spring term commences March 27th. 
Summer term, for teachers and others desiring to acquire a 
thorough and practical knowledge and use of French and 
German.. For particulars address Miss L. A. Hitt, 126 


Worthen street, Lowell, Mass. 61m 
INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 

For Young Ladies. 
_Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. Gannett, Princ. S122 


LLSIDE HOME Address Miss 
Brewer, Stockbridge, Mass. 58d 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHaries C. Bracpon, Principal. 4622 
NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 
location terary artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V, Spar, Principal. 
OQBEAD INSTITUTE, for You 


New Engiand. 
Greene, Principal. 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
EST END INSTITUTE. Family school 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Priocipal. New 
Haven, Conn. Ser.d for circular. 612 


COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1876, apply to Miss 


Apa L. Howarp, President. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


Prest. dams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx; LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spautpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 3222 


Established 1825. Has 
prepa over 600 Young Men for College. 
W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. ™ 
Oo. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHores, A.M., Princ. 


addre«s Bens. F. A.M., Principal. 
(GREENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 


Preparatory Department of Boston U 
students of both sexes for any college. F Musi 
Commercial departments. F. D. Braxs- 
Lex, Principal. 10 


HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address ALzert B. Warxins, Ph. D. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
H ter, Mass. C. B. Mercaxe, Superintendent. 56 


TIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 


mstruction. Address 
Bucxtyn, A. 
W-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Y 


TITUTE, Hightst N. J. Three 
PEDDIE INs own, N. J — 


courses of study: egiate, 
Scientific. La Roy F. Grirrin, Prest. St az 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Sreseis, A.M. 


w= NEWTON E ish and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Avian, West Newton, Mass. 


Polytechnic Basiness College, 
Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 


W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 

of the greatest importance. They 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, East “Mass. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Commmcricer STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


pose of t 


or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Princi 
Or T. B. Stockweg.t, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


Ome CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, Xinder- 
ten and Training School for Kindergartners, 
Worthin, on (near Colum! Ohio. Send for catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ocpen, Princ’s.—(Reference : Miss E. 
P. Peabody, bridge, Mass.) 559 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 St., BOSTON. 
Water Smitn, Director. 
School. 


For circulars address the Curator, at the 56 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WoRcESTER. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 2% 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MASS. 
Spring ummer term begins February 17, 1 - 
ELLEN HYDE, Acting’ Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypgef, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D 


W SStzrzeLpD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 


(For Lead Pencil Use.) 


class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six w 
twenty-two spaces, ior Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
years. 


proof composition, and can be 
thousands i 


ithout the surface being injured, besides being Light, 


ess, and 
tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it | of 


the slate eneral use in all An 
important borne in mind, school i- 
— in the use of the common slate, such 


ture is often 1 : 
as denti scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered | of C, E. 


ith epared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
We have sold many thousands of these 


th imitation 
are the only imit a) of 


Tufts College, 


ELMER H. CAPEN, President, 
College Hill, Mass., 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
the city with the retirement of the country. 


III. An Engineering course of three years for the degree 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
years for graduates—four years for all others —for the degree 


slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat-| uf B. D 


isfaction as regards wear and use. The gresent style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the one- 
half, which brings it within the means of « Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


Senior graduate on Friday, uary 28, 1876. | No. I—s x 8% inches, two marking surfaces, .....--.$0.15 
or catalogue, address, at New Britai 2—544x8 
27 N. CARLETON, Principal. 3-6 x two 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL,| « two 08S 

R.L 876 “ 4x9 “ six 686800 oo 240 

will commence February, A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 

Lay schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 
pal, receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUF’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 
AND 
Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 

Sise 5 by 8 Inches. 
One side of this Tablet is arranged ee 
te side are 
tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 


written upon and eé 
of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 


receipt of the retail price, 10 cents. For introduction a lib- 


t will be made. A 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


The Spring and Summer term will begin Feb. 17th 
J. W. Dickinson, Principal. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
he announce that has now introduced a system in 

School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ELocuTion within the means of al] 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Perersitea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite 
Finish, Enduring Black, 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpuCcATION 
do well with it. 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 


with common skill can make a blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be . i 
7 from streaks, and give a 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y¥. 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


3|Common Sense and Fair Play 


in Life Assurance 


Do not Assure your life til] you have examined the 


NEW PLANS devised by Sneprarp Homans, 
be Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 


mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 


This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 


the Reserve. 


This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 


payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci-| and 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
on nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 


These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 


Commissioners, and also by the “ Seciety for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 


in United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE WALKER, Pres'’t. 
Actuary. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon S8t., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 


M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


The Teacher must always be 
trouble. Every Watch sold by us we warrant to a fame 


time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs 
ing or repairing, we can do it in the best manner and at the 
lowest BEALS & JONES, 


No. 11 Milk Street (neas Hawley St), Boston. 


8 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. 
munication with the teachers 


country. 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 


privilege of hundreds of applicants 


communication with these, 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 


consulted. F. 


F URNISHED 6 
RATIS 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
treet, Boston, makes no to any public 
. It is in constant com- 
every position in every 
ie of school from that of head-master of the fe Paw 
1 to the teacher of the smallest District int 
It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 


e list of grade and price, and can 


fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 


you adv may applicants, out of w 

not dens Gell be suitable. By consulting = you have the 
i from which you can select 

that will just meet your wants. Being put in 

you can decide the whole matter 


two or three 


etc., ready to be 
\W, Manager 


Examinations for admission June 22d and Sept. 19th. ~ 
For Catalogue or additional information address 

Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
59 College Hill, 


In the Fields again with Prof. Gray. 


BOTAN Y. 


Standard Text-Books 
Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard. 


More extensively used in this country than 
all other Botanical Series combined. 


HOW PLANTS GROW. A complete and charming 
elementary work. Price $1.12. 

LESSONS IN BOTANY, and Vegetable Physiology, to 
which is added a copious Dictionary of Botanical lerms. 
Fully illustrated. Price $1.30. 

SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. A most popular and 
comprehensive School book. This work, in connection 
with “‘ How Plaats Grow,” supplies a complete course in 
Botany for common Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 
622 pages. Price $2.50. 

MANUAL OF BOTANY. For Higher grades and 
Colleges. 700 pages. Price $3.25. 

The same, with Zhe Lessons. Price $3.00. 

STRUCTURAL and SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, 
with 1300 wood cuts. 556 pages. Price $3.50. 

*,* We will send single copies of either or all of the above 
if for a view on re- 
cel the appen © most liberal 
wiih be given for 

Full descriptive circulars of Gray's Botanies, with 
many testimonials from eminent scientists and teachers, 
by mail on application. Address 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 

For the New-England States address 

GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


School Apparatus 
E. S$. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
fer the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
ately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

eir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed icularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. 

ir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Prefessors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
qmnade and finis! and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been a ted ts 
by J. Browninc of London, and Karnie of i 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ingforimportation. 

Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 

Office in Boston, 150 Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
10:00 and oman 23 


FRAMES 


Having to purchase fer our own use a large number of 
frames for eur Art-Union pictures, we bought a few more 
than we needed, which we can sell quite low, varying in price 
from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 
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— _xpenses moderate. a needy students b 
re and gratuities. Four courses of study are 
| offered : — 
IL. A Philosophical course of four years Ser the Gogeee of 
: study [ B. Ph. (Thesame as |., with Modern Languages and Elect- 
a ik in the place of Greek. 
—— 
— 
PO Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 14, | 
beat least sixteen years of ir pur 
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Life Assurance Society. 
| 
| Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in ee 
j smootn, ver as o Erase 
Remains Black. 
78s 
ACK BOAR; 
— \ § B THE UNRIVALED 
SILICAT 
\ ACTIN 
| CBAUNCY - HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylstur 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and ———— 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to : 
| EYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre. 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. | 
| 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- e 
. _ culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
: brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 
| | | 
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_Baweational Letter fom Germany: Phillogiss a d by such terms as “the majority of the certainly does, therefore, become the friends of public 
people ; but in this country, the people means the ma-/schools to endeavor to find a safe way of gratifying 
Scientific : jority, greater or less, as specified in the written Con-|their wishes. The great opposition to the common 
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THE PRESSED GENTIAN. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


The time of gifts has come again, 

And, on my northern window pane 
Outlined against the day’s brief light, 

A Christmas token hangs in sight. 

The wayside travelers, as they pass, 
Mark the gray disk of clouded glass : 
And the dull blankness seems, perchance, 
Folly to their wise ignorance. 


They cannot from their outlook see 

The perfect grace it hath for me; 

For there the flower whose fringes through 
The frosty breath of autumn blew, 

Turns from without its face of bloom 

To the warm tropic of my room, 

As fair as when beside its brook 

The hue of bending skies it took. 


So, from the trodden ways of earth, 

Seem some sweet souls who veil their worth, 
And offer to the careless glance 

The clouding gray of circumstance. 

They where hearth-fires burn, 
To loving eyes alone they turn 

The flowers of inward grace, that hide 
Their beauty from the world outside. 


But deeper meanings come to me, 

My half-immortal flower, from thee ! 

Man judges from a partial view, 

None ever yet his brother knew ; 

The Eternal Eye that sees the whole 

May better read the darkest soul, 

And find, to outward sense denied, re 


The flower upon its inmost side ! 
—St. Nicholas, for March. 


The Religious Restriction al! Common Schools 


BY E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor of Syracuse University, New York. 
NUMBER 

In a previous paper, I endeavored to show that the 
original intention of the first Congress, in the recom- 
mendation of the first Amendment of the United States 
Constitution, was not to shut out the Bible or unsecta- 
rian Christianity from our public schools ; and that the 
practice of three-fourths of a century, unrebuked, gives 
all the force of common law to this assertion. A sym- 
metrical view of the subject requires that we should 
note what they did actually intend to do. This brings 
before us what may be called the central idea of the 
American government. What was it that made the 
American Constitution exceptional and alone among all 
the nations of the earth? Other nations have, since its 
origin, imitated and approximated its character, and it 
is gradually, without changing, becoming far less pecu- 
liar among the nations of the earth. They are imitat- 
ing America. America is becoming, if possible, more 
Prenounced and emphatic in the development of its 
fundamental principle. 

Now the central idea of this republic—a duplicate 
idea having two inseparable elements—is the limitation 


stitution. Were it not for the limitation of. the powers 
of the government by written constitutions, the Amer- 
ican government could be as tyrannical as any in the 
world, if only the majority can be induced to be tyran- 
nical over the minority. Our great protection from 
tyranny, is the assumed smaller danger of tyranny froma 
majority, than from a compact few. Government must 
exist ; and this implies obedience, and often too, obedi- 
ence against conviction, or punishment. In a republic, 
the government is supreme, except as to matters in 
which the people have withheld power by adopting a writ- 
ten Constitution. It is true that, in this country, this 
tremendous power is distributed among several deposi- 
taries. The general government has a certain specific 
amount of power ; the State has more ; the county, the 
municipality, the school district, have each its share. 
Here is a rich man opposed to’ the abstract theory of 
public schools. It is a matter of conscience with him 
to oppose them. Still he is compelled to pay his taxes 
to support them. He is also opposed to having a 
schoolhouse that shall cost more than $5000; but the 
village votes to erect one that shall cost $20,000, and 
he is compelled to pay his share of the extra $15,000. 
He has no children, and thinks it wrong to pay money 
to educate other people’s children. Still he must pay. 
The majority rule. No despot could do more. Few 
would or could steadily do so much. Now this is the 
theory of American government, and F believe it is the 
best theory for a fairly educated Christian people. 
Where there is government there must be obedience. 


Now if no constitutional restrictions have been 
adopted to prevent the teaching of religion in our com- 
mon schools, then the majority have the power to 
govern, and they must take the responsibility. When- 
ever a State has decided by the more permanent law 
called the Constitution, or even by statute, it must be 
obeyed ; but whenever it has not, there is nothing in 
the United States Constitution that forbids the recog- 
nition and use of the Bible as a sacred book. But 
while this is the written law, it should be noticed that 
in every nation there is and must be a common law 
over and above the written, more elastic perhaps, and 
yet often pertinaciously unyielding. It is impossible to 
put down in black and white all the decisions of the 
public will which must be obeyed. The American peo- 
ple are exceedingly sensitive in their opposition to com- 
pulsion in matters pertaining to religion. They would 
repel all teaching of religion in a public school that 
seemed to be designed to disfavor or oppose any religious 
opinions conscientiously entertained by any consider- 
able portion of the people interested. The common 
schools are not to be used as a heresy-exterminating 
agency. At the same time it cannot be denied that a 
very large portion, probably a decided numerical major- 
ity of the people, would deem it an injury and an insult, 
if a positive prohibition to read the Bible in the com- 
mon schools should be authoritatively insisted upon by 
the law-executing power of the State. At any rate the 
statute must be secured before such an unpleasant dis- 
crimination against religion is submitted to. The por- 
tion of the people who would decidedly prefer to have 
no change in the common schools, bnt to have the 
traditions of three-quarters of a century, nay of more 


than two centuries, still continued, includes many of the 


schools is not from those who affect to fear that the 
schools will be too religious, but from a large organiza- 
tion that claims the schools should be still more relig- 
ious. They will not be satisfied if we succeed in 
making public education strictly negative on ethics and 
religion. 

The danger is that soon others will join them, 
with a good conscience, and a crusade will be preached 
against the little, narrow, secular education, which will 
sweep away all the public schools but the most element- 
ary. Opposition to our schools because they are too 
religious, is seldom made by persons of such a character 
as might be expected to make it, but by volunteer 
theorists, sometimes ministers of the Gospel, and ed- 
itors of religious newspapers, who fight the battle in 
favor of what they call freedom, which really but few if 
any but themselves desire. The real friends of public 
schools should not fail to observe that if there is a 
Scylla 6n one side, there is a Charybdis on the other. 
A few more discriminations against religion will awaken 
an gpposition that has not been expected. 


Reminiscences of an Old Teacher. 
(Continued from Feb. 26th.) 

I graduated at Harvard College in 1817, and went, 
immediately after my recovery from an illness which 
almost overpowered me on Commencement day, home 
to my father’s in Wells. I had lived economically, but 
was indebted for about one-fourih part of my college 
expenses, so that I felt somewhat anxious. My father 
hati always had extensive practice, but it was among 
families most of whom were poor. My brother and 
I often urged him, when we were posting up his ac- 
counts, to send bills to those who were most and had 
been longest in debt to him. But he always made 
answer, “ They are poor ; when they can afford it they 
will pay. Meanwhile they will bring us wood and hay, 
and other products of their farm or their fishing.” 

I had been at home two days when a letter came 
from Dr. Kirkland, offering me the place of master in 
an excellent private school in Lancaster, established by 
several most respectable men, with a salary of $500 a 
year. This was then a large salary, and I thankfully 
accepted the offer, which relieved me from all anxiety. 

I went immediately to Cambridge to see Dr. Kirk- 
land, and from him to Bolton, to Mr. Stephen Higgin- 
son, and to Lancaster to Rev. Dr. Thayer’s, who be- 
came, and always continued, my excellent friend. 

The school had been limited to twenty-five pupils, 
who paid, each, five dollars a quarter. I had not been 
at work more than five or six weeks before the discovery 
was made, or was thought to be made, that I had uncom- 


mon skill as a teacher and as a manager, and men came © 


from the neighboring towns begging that their boys might 
be admitted, so that, before the end of the second quar- 
ter, there were forty-two pupils, as many as the house 
could hold. The conductors of the school, in their 
generosity, saw fit to increase the price of tuition 
twenty-five per cent, so that my pay was more than 
twice as much as they had offered, and my indebted- 
ness had soon ceased. 

. My eyes were so poor that I could not look into a 
Greek book or a Latin; but my knowledge of both 
languages was such that this was not necessary, and I 
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had only to make the boys read distinctly, and loud 
enough for me to hear with ease. The discipline in 
school, though such as was common in those days, was 
bad in every respect. I kept a switch and a ferule, and 
used them both, often feeling, as I did so, like a malig- 
nant spirit, and sometimes acting in an evil spirit. I 
have many times wished that I could ask the pardon of 
one boy whom I had punished unjustly and passion- 
ately. But he never came to see me, and I have no 
doubt he retained, perhaps always, a righteous grudge 
against me. I had a head to every class, and urged my 
boys to strive to reach and to retain it, by medals and 
commendation: medals for daily ornament, and medals 
for permanent holding. So far as I knew, nobody ob- 
jected to the punishments or to the rewards. I had, 
occasionally, my own scruples and doubts in regard to 
both. It is a melancholy fact that, notwithstanding 
these objections, my school was considered. as, on the 
whole, very kindly and well-managed. I certainly was 
reasonable and kind toward all my good boys, and the 
two youngest of them all, whom I now meet every week, 
are among my best and kindest friends. 

Many of my boys were from Boston, and boarded in 
families where no control over them was even at- 
tempted. I saw the evil of this state of things, and 
wrote to the parents, proposing, if I should be sus- 
tained, to hire a large house, and get a respectable 
family, and take all the boys with me to it, so that I 
might have them all near me, and maintain a con- 
stant oversight of them. This plan was approved and 
carried into execution, to the manifest benefit of some 
of the boys. I rejoiced, and was thus rewarded for the 
increased care. But I gradually, without suspecting 


nap, and awoke fresh, hopeful, and surprisingly strong, 
so that I presently resolved to go on. I grew stronger 
every hour, so that I was able to reach home in three 
days, instead of six, feeling and looking so well that no 
one suspected me of having been otherwise. 

I continued my pleasant work at Lancaster for two 
years, at the end of which I received a letter from Pres- 
ident Kirkland, inviting me to become a tutor in the 
Mathematical department in Harvard College. At the 
same time a letter came from the president to Dr. 
Thayer, informing him that a senior, Solomon P. Miles, 
whom he could recommend highly in every respect, 
might be persuaded to take my place. The arrange- 
ment was easily made: Mr. Milescame to Lancaster, I 
bade farewell to my good friends there, and rode on 
my own horse to Cambridge. I had become fond of 
the animal, and had my pocket full of money, was 
richer, indeed, in feeling, than I have ever been since. 

All the time I was at Lancaster I daily regretted the 
sad state of my eyes, and submitted, in vain, to all 
kinds of remedies. I was unable to read, which I 
should have done every night for three or four hours. 
If I had been able to do so the additional labor would 
undoubtedly have quite destroyed my health ; so that 
the apparent affliction was really my salvation. Besides, 
the apparent loss in book-learning was more than com- 
pensated by the knowledge gained of human charac- 


ter, in its highest and best as well as its ordinary forms. 
G. B. E. 


Educational Letters from Germany. 
PHILOLOGISTS ON A FROLIC. 
The professors of Germany are a very industrious, 


why, lost my vigorous health and my spirits, which I en-| hard-working, poorly-paid set of men, yet they know 
deavored to retain by buying a horse and riding egery | how to enjoy themselves when the occasion offers, and 
day before breakfast. The country is very variegated |do it with a will. 


and pleasant, with hills and forests and little lakes, and 


One of the best typical specimens of the genus Ger- 


the beautiful Nashua winding among the cultivated | man professor that can be found in Germany is my host, 
fields, and Wachuset rising up behind them in the west,| whom I may as well call by name, since he is as well- 


so that riding was very pleasant. 


The elms and hick-|known in America as in Germany, Dr. August Mahn, 


ories of Lancaster are finer, I have always been in-| Regius professor in the Berlin Institute for the Study of 
clined to think, than those in any other part of Massa-|Modern Philology. His American reputation rests 
chusetts ; the native willows on the banks of the|principally on the scholarly and masterly etymology 
Nashua are larger than I have found elsewhere ; and| which he furnished for the last edition of Webster’s 
the sugar-maples along some of the roads are not less| Dictionary. In Germany he is better known as the ed- 


promising. 
I had, to sustain me, many very kind friends. 


itor of a new and improved edition of the French Trou- 
I can} badours, and the author of numerous accurate and in- 


never forget the wise and paternal advice and care of|genious works of a philological research. He is at 
Dr. Thayer, the never-failing kindness of all the family | present engaged on a new philological dictionary for an 
of Mr. Higginson, and the almost motherly affection of| English publisher, which is intended to be the most ac- 
Mrs. R. J. Cleveland, who, with her sisters, lived very|curate and thorough work of the kind which has ever 
near my school, so that I could and did visit them at|yet appeared. 


all hours of the day and evening. This generous 


I must admire the courage and spirit of a professor 


friendship lasted to the end of the lives of Mrs, Cleve-|of seventy-two years old who works away at an im- 
land and her husband, and through the lives of their|mense dictionary which will take years to finish, and 
child:en, and has been a blessing to me always. I ac-|talks cheerfully about what he will do “ when I have 
cepted every invitation from the kind people of Lan-|finished my dictionary,” although he is not yet through 
caster, and enjoyed their little parties, especially danc-|with the letter 4. In “David Copperfield” Dickens 
ing, of which I was very fond ; and once I rode, for that|has pictured somewhat such a chéerful worker in Dr. 
enjoyment, to Leominster, danced all the evening, and|Strong, and his dictionary of Greek roots; only the 


came home at an early hour next morning. 


doctor is more of a dilettante than these German pro- 
I continued, for two years, successful and prosperous, | fessors ever are. 


It is a standing exhortation and re- 


so as to be able to begin the education, in my own| proach to me when I go into the professor’s study where 


school, of my two younger brothers. 


My daily exercise | he has dug outa little cave for himself among his books, 


on horseback sustained me, but could not make me well,|and see him standing—for he scarcely ever sits—at his 
so that I was continually growing weaker and sadder. | work, steadily working away at a task so immense, and one 
At the beginning of a vacation, after I had sent all the|whose completion seems to another so doubtful. He 
boys home, I mounted my horse, one Monday morning, | showed me lately how much he could complete in a day 


with a feeling that I might possibly reach home by 


when he worked steadily, and this to the exclusion of 


the end of the week, and so spend my last days with|other pursuits—perhaps half a column; and the pages 


my parents. 


I trotted slowly along, but turned round|each contain three columns, and the work itself is to 


on a hill in Harvard and bade a last, silent farewell to|contain thousands of pages! 


Lancaster, so much endeared to me, and then slowly 
pursued my journey, hoping to reach Groton and spend 


But it was not of the Herr Professor’s work that I 
was going to write now, but of his play. He has been 


the night. I did reach it before dinner-time, feeling | off on a pleasure-jaunt to attend the annual convention 
better than I had for months, with my anxieties all]of German philologists. His account of the “ high 
nearly gone. I stopped at a comfortable inn, had my|times” that these learned gentlemen have had together, 


horse cared for, took a good dinner and a®comfortable|has interested and amused me so much that I must 


send it to America for the benefit of their fellow-peda- 
gogues in my country. - 

The word philologist, or “ philology ” as they call it, 
seems to be used in rather a free sense in this connec- 
tion, and to denote almost any man of culture and ed- 
ucation. For all such have a right to attend, as mem- 
bers, the meeting of the conventiom However, as this 
is a pleasure that costs something, no one is apt to ap- 
ply for it except those _who will really feel interest in 
the discussions. 

This time the convention met at Rostock, the capital 
of the little Grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
The Kaiser had just before paid his visit there, and re- 
viewed that portion of the imperial troops which stands 
under the command of his great vassal, the grand duke. 
So the people of Rostock, a little town that boasts of a 
very ancient university, and 30,000 inhabitants, had 
two excitements, one after the other. Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin has only a half-million inhabitants, and these 
stand under laws about as tyrannical and unreasonable 
as exist in any part of Europe. This tyrannical con- 
trol, perhaps, is what has given them the character 
among the other Germans of not being the most court- 
eous and polite people in the world. It is not easy to 
be polite when one is irritated by petty tyranny. As to 
honesty and simplicity, the Mechlenburghers stand very 
well, as everyone will know who has read Fitz Benter’s 
descriptions of his countrymen in the Platt-Deutsch, 
which they will not lay aside for a more elegant form 
of speech. 

However, this time the Mechlenburghers, according 
to the Herr Professor, were everything that could be 
wished as hospitable entertainers. Some three hundred 
philologists had assembled to enjoy together the delights 
of intellectual communication, and more material pleas- 
ures. Last year they met in the beautiful land of Tyrol, 
in Innsbruck. It was thought that the assembly would 
have been larger this year but for the prejudice gener- 
ally existing against Mechlenburg and the Mechlen- 
burghers, a prejudice which they this time certainly did 
their best to remove. Only one or two of the members 
were from south Germany ; there were thirty from Ber- 
lin. Each member sends beforehand three thalers to 
buy a card to admit him to all the privileges of the as- 
sembly. The members are given free return tickets on 
the railroads, and sleeping-rooms are generally given to 
them through the hospitality of the citizens ; but their 
meals they take at their own expense in the hotels and 
restaurants of the city of their assembly. The money 
paid is used for the adornment of the hall in which 
they hold their meetings, and for other unavoidable 
expenses, 

The convention began on Monday, and continued 
until Friday evening. The hall where they assembled 
was decorated with a taste and luxuriance of ornament, 
over which the Herr Professor was quite eloquent. 
Even for the Kaiser finer preparations had not been 
made. The general sittings were held four times, from 
Tuesday to Friday, always between 9 or ro and 12. The 
Sections held their sittings in the hour, or two hours, 
before the general sittings. The Sections were (1) the 
Pedagogical, (2) the Germanic, (3) the Exegetic-critical, 
(4) the Archeological, (5) the Oriental, (6) the Mathe- 
matical and Natural Science section. 

There was a reception for all the members at eight 
o’clock, on the Monday of their arrival. -Then on 
Tuesday, at four, there was a grand festal dinner in the 
Music-hall ; but every member paid duly his one thaler, 
that is 75 cents, for this pleasure. The official toasts 
were fixed beforehand ; and all others that were to be 
brought forward, must first be communicated to the 
Vice-president ; for in Germany, it would never do to 
run the risk of a disloyal or revolutionary toast from 
some democratic philologist. After the dinner, the 
whole learned assembly met in the most famous beer 
garden of Rostock. Wednesday evening a representa- 
tion,was given in the theatre of Rostock, especially in 


honor of the philologists, to which they all had free 
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entrance. Some idea of the primitive habits of the 
Mecklenburghers may be formed from the fact, that 
this theatrical performance began at half-past five. A 
pretty young actress spoke a prologue full of the most 
flattering and courteous greetings of welcome on the 
learned guests. The piece chosen was particularly ap- 
propriate to an assemblage of sages ; for it was Lessing’s 
“ Nathan, the Wise.” 

Thursday afternoon, the party went on an expe- 
dition to the little harbor-town—the bathing-place for 
the Rostockers, Warremiinde. This, according to 
the relation of my old friend, was quite an unexpected 
succession of delights. The sight-seers, to the sound 
of music from a band placed on the “ Monk’s Bridge,” 
entered two little steamers, the “Courier” and the 
“Phoenix.” The wind was fresh, and the water a 
little too restless for some of the party; but the clear 
sky, and the bright sunshine, encouraged even the faint- 
hearted, and by the time they reached their destination, 
any temporary inconvenience of any of the members 
was quite over. They all refreshed themselves at the 
hotel of the harbor with that pleasant German after- 
noon meal, “ Kaffée,” and then, in majestic procession, 
the band of music leading the way, the “Herren Phil- 
ologer” went out to the mole that here extends its 
sheltering arms far into the sea, to rejoice their hearts 
with the sight of the broad expanse of dashing waves. 
Then back to the Dunes which border the sea-coast 
of North Germany with their high, sand ramparts. 
Here a novel entertainment had been prepared for 
the learned guests: the “Society for rescuing ships 
and sailors in distress,” went through some of their 
most important manceuvres. Rockets were shot off 
with lines attached to them; one of these lines was 
thrown over the boat of the Society, which lay at 
anchor a little way off, and by means of it, a boy was 
drawn safely on shore, suspended from the tightly 
fastened rope in a kind of basket. The precision with 
which the rockets were fired at a particular point was 
wonderful. The attempt was made to shoot a line 
froma small cannon ; but the philologists were disap- 
pointed for once, as the line broke in two every time. 
At six they started on their homeward voyage. 

The shores, as they approached the little city in the 
twilight, were brilliantly illuminated with gal lights ; 
floating tar-barrels on fire, reflected’in the dark water 
beneath them, formed a magical fleet to welcome their 
return. The illumination was rendered more brilliant 
from the circumstance, that a house on the shore very 
conveniently selected this exact time for a conflagration. 
The philologists were at first of the opinion that the 
enthusiastic Rostockers were burning down a house to 
their honor, but afterwards found this was not in the 
programme. Upon the “Monk’s Bridge” an escort of 
admirers awaited them: all the pupils of the High 
Schools of Rostock—of the “gymnasia,” as they are 
called here—were assembled as a torch-light proces- 
sion, to accompany the honored guests through the 
town, along the illuminated streets to the town hall. 
This also was illuminated with as munificent a disre- 


gard of expense, as it had been for its late imperial 
guest. Then to the Music-hall where a concert ended 
the pleasures of the day. Were ever pedagogues so 
honored ! 

(Concluded next week.) 


— If man moves in harmony with the physical uni- 
verse around him, it prospers and blesses all his works, 
lends him its resistless strength, endues him with its 
unerring skill, enriches him with its boundless wealth, 
and fills his body with strength, celerity, and joy. But 
Woe to the people or the man who, through ignorance 
or through defiance, contends against the visible mech- 
anism or the invisible chemistry of Nature’s laws. 
Whoever will not learn and obey these laws, her 


lightnings blast, her waters drown, her fires consume, 

‘r pestilences extinguish; and she could crush the 
whole human race beneath her wheels, nor feel shock 
or vibration from the contact.—Horace Mann. 


LANGUAGE. 


WHICH IS THE SUBFECT-TERM? 


(This article was written before the answers to “‘T. L.” and “I. D.” were 
written. This will explain what otherwise would seem like repetition. } 


But how shall we determine the subject-term in in- 
terrogative sentences? Clearly, in the same way as 
in the case of declarative propositions. “Who was 
Plato?” Which is the subject-term here? There can 
be no doubt. The question itself implies. that the 
term “ Plato” is the unknown term. “ Plato,” then, is 
the subject. Suppose the question answered, “ Plato 
was a philosopher.” UWHere “ Plato,” a term known to 
the person who replies, is, of course, still the subject ; 
and philosopher, a term familiar to everybody, is the 
predicate. And now let me say, that one of the most 
easy methods to settle, in any doubtful case, which term 
is the subject in a declarative proposition, is to put each 
term in the form of an interrogation, and then ask 
which of the two questions the sentence evidently con- 
templates and answers. Thus: What is, or what con- 
stitutes, “ death”? Ans.—The “ wages of sin.” What 
constitutes the “wages of sin”? Ans. — “ Death.” 
Can any one fail to decide which of these two interrog- 
atories Paul is contemplating? In the example from 
“Ecce Homo?’ is the question, What are the “ com- 
mands of Christ” ? or What is “Christian law” ? 

In the example discussed in the JOURNAL does the sen- 
tence contemplate the question, What constitutes “ char- 
acter” ? or What constitutes the highest excellence—“ the 
crown and glory of life”? Clearly the latter question is 
contemplated and answered. There can be no doubt 
about this ; and yet, ina subsequent number of the above 
paper (p. 273), the writer who first discussed this sen- 
tence answers his critic in such a way as to make one 
feel that he himself, after all, is not quite sure which 
term really is the subject of the proposition. As his 
reply shows the very great importance of careful study 
in regard to this matter, I give it below: 


“ The exception is not well taken in the JOURNAL (page 237), 
in regard to the sentence, 7he crown and glory of life is char- 
acter. In many cases the constituent part of thought to be made 
the basis of a proposition is subject to the speaker’s option. 
Thus, he may say, Vafoleon conquered Italy and Germany ; or, 
Germany and Italy were conquered by Napoleon. It can be as- 
serted with equal truth, Zhe crown and glory of life is character ; 
or Character is the crown and glory of life ; for there is no denfini- 
tion — no assignment of attributes, but only the declaration of 
identity. In each case the part placed first is the basis of its prop- 
osition by the law of arrangement. Furthermore, the one affirma- 
tion may be more appropriate in one connéction, and the other in 
another connection; and this superior fitness depends mainly on 
the choice of the basis. But whether a superior fitness is discern- 


ible or not, the form of the proposition must be allowed its due 
weight in judging of a speaker’s intent. If, however, in the first 
arrangement, the exigency of the thought determined ‘ charac- 
ter’ to be the basis of the proposition, it would not be ‘the prin- 
cipal subject’ among several, but the sole and entire subject.” 


Note the writer’s statement: “In many cases the 
constituent part of thought to be made the basis of a 
proposition is subject to the speaker’s option.” That 
is, which of two terms shall be the subject is a matter of 
taste, in many cases. “Then you may exchange subject 
and predicate terms “in many cases,” without changing 
the sense! I need not refer again to the utter impossi- 
bility of doing this. Suffice it to say, saste has nothing 
whatever to do with it, in any case. Supposing the wri- 
ter to know clearly what he desires to say, such an in- 
terchange of terms involves a logical absurdity. The 
illustration given by the author has no significance, be- 
cause he has changed the voice of the verb. We are 
not discussing at all the familiar fact in language that 
the object of an active verb may become the subject of 
the same in the passive voice. The question is whether 
we may say, “ Caesar conquered ftaly,” and “ Ltaly con- 
guered Caesar,” without changing the sense? 

But the writer says of the sentence in question, that 
it is only “ the declaration of identity.” 

What does he mean? That the terms are equally 
specific? So the terms are equally specific in the sen- 
tence “His meat was locusts,” but nothing can be more 


clear than which term here is the true subject. 


Does he mean that the two terms mean precisely the 
same thing? That cannot be. They certainly are not 
synonyms. 

Again, “In each case the part placed first is the basis 
of the proposition by the law of arrangement.” Not 
at all. Rhetoric controls the arrangement often in the 
interests of emphasis. 

Again he says, “The one affirmative may be more 
appropriate in one connection, and the other in another 
connecticn ; and this superior fitness depends mainly on 
the choice of the basis.” What does the writer mean ? 
That in a given connection it would be more appropri- 
ate to say, “ His meat was locusts and wild honey”? in 
another connection it would be more appropriate to say, 
“Zocusts and wild honey were his meat”? Can he mean 
that it is a matter of “fitness,” depending “ mainly on 
the speaker’s choice,” which term shall be the subject, 
in a given case: ina sentence like the above, for in- 
stance, or in the case of the sentence which he himself 
is discussing? Impossible. When once the speaker 
has decided upon his thought, “ superior fitness,” as I 
have said, has nothing whatever to do with determining 
what shall be the subject. 

If the theme of the sacred writer was “ locusts and 
wild honey,” then, unquestionably, “locusts and wild 
honey” is the subject of his proposition, and we have 
from the pen of inspiration, one important fact at least 
descriptive of “locusts and wild honey”; viz., that 
they are “meat,” or rather that they were “meat” in 
the days of Matthew! 

If in the present sentence the writer is discoursing 
about “character” in the way of moral science, and has 
some new views of Ais own to present in regard to it, 
then “character” is here the subject, and we now learn 
that whatever else we have conceived as entering into 
the constitution of the thing we call character, this 
writer would have us understand that “the crown and 
glory of life’’ is at least one constituent ! 

We have the following in Prov. xiv, 12: “There is a 
way which seemeth right unto a man; but the end 
thereof ave the ways of death,” making “ ways of death” 
the subject. Now, does the sentence answer the ques- 
tion, What are the “ways of death,” or What is the 
end of what a thoughtless man, under the influence of 
a sinful bias, is pleased to consider the right way? 
Manifestly the latter is the sense, and the sentence 
should read, “the end thereof zs the ways of death.” 
Our translators mistook the true subject. 

“Candor is the brightest gem of criticism” (Dis- 

raeli). What is candor? Ans.—The “ brightest gem of 
criticism.” That is nonsense. What is the “ brightest 
gem of criticism’? Ans.—“Candor.” 
lent sense. We say, then, that in every case, we may 
know for a certafhty which is the subject. It is nota 
matter of “taste”; it is not a matter of “superior fit- 
ness,” not a matter of “ appropriateness,” not a matter 
of position, which term comés before the copula ; but 
simply a matter of sense,—a question of logic, having 
to do simply with what the speaker means to say, and 
nothing else. 
I will not farther multiply illustrations. Suffice it to 
say, that, practically, in our schools, this matter of de- 
termining the subject is, as @ rude, a matter of pure 
guess-work. Generally the noun preceding the copula 
will be fixed upon as the subject, simply because the 
subject usually precedes the verb, and for no other 
reason. Here, then, is most important work for the 
teacher. The pupil, in every sentence, ought to now 
what the subject is, and ought, moreover, to be able to 
give a sound reason for the faith that is in him. 


— We want principles, not only developed, — the 
work of the closet,—but applied; which is the work of 
life. Between the recluse, who never emerges from his 
study, however well he may reason on human nature, 
and the active man who prepares the machinery and 
puts it in operation, there is the same difference as be- 
tween one who describes a wolf and one who tames the 
animal.— Horace Mann, 
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LOWELL LECTURES UPON “FORESTRY.” 


BY DR. FRANKLIN B. HOUGH, LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


(Abstract of Third Lecture.) 

In this lecture the distribution of species of timber 
trees was further considered, and especially the Pine 
family ( Conifere ), which ranges from altitudes and lat- 
itudes closely bordering on the eternal snows, to the 
hottest regions of the Indian archipelago. They are, 
however, best developed in the cooler parts of the tem- 
perate zone, in Europe, Siberia, China, and North 
America, and in the latter, most remarkably on the 
Pacific Coast. With the exception of the unimportant 
orders, they constitute the whole of a separate sub- 
class (Gymnosperma ), which, although forming their 
wood by external annual layers, differ widely from all 
the trees previously noticed, and have a near relation 
to the flora that prevailed during the Carboniferous era 
in geology. The Conifere have wood of homogeneous 
fibre, resinous juices, and mostly needle-shaped leaves. 
With rare exceptions (as the larch and tamarack) they 
retain their foliage in winter, and are, therefore, known 
as the Evergreen family. Their wood, under a micro- 
scope, shows thin places in the walls of the wood-cells. 
[This was illustrated by placing magnified sections in 
the focus of the stereopticon. A specimen prepared 
from the California red-wood showed this peculiarity 
very conspicuously.] From this character, the wood 
of this family may be known, even in the smallest frag- 
ment. Taken as a whole, the pine tribe, whether 
viewed with reference to its timber, or its secretions, is 
i of the very highest importance to mankind. Gigantic 
in size, rapid in growth, and noble in aspect, these 
trees form a considerable part of ¢ultivated forests in 
every country where timber is raised, and a large pro- 
portion of all that finds its way to our lumber markets. 
The Conifere are divided into three sub-orders : 

1. The Pine family proper (including the firs and 
larches). 

2. The Cypress family (including the cypresses, 
cedars, sequoias, cryptomeria or Japan cedar, the arbor 
vitees, and the junipers). 

3- The Yew family (which is of least importance, and 
includes our American yew or ground-hemlock, and 
the torrega, a handsome tree of very limited range in 
the South.) 

) The qualities that give value to the Baltic pines, and 
timber from the Pacific coast, were noticed in detail ; 
and the principal species that furnish the timber and 
naval stores of commerce were described. The im- 
portance of the maritime pine for planting in the shift- 
ing sands on the seashore in Southern France, and the 
various uses to which particular species are applied 
were noticed. The giant, or Sugar Pine ( Pinus Lam- 
bertiane ), has been found on the Pacific coast, growing 
300 feet high, and 20 feet in diameter. It is named 
from Lambert, an English botanist, whose magnificent 
work on the genus Pinus, in three atlas folio volumes, 
i is one of the most splendid ever published. The fir 
trees, from a moderately cold climate, afford better 

timber for construction than those from a region ex- 
tremely cold. For example, Baltic firs are more val- 
ued than those from the colder parts of Sweden and 
Norway, and these better from this timber from Arch- 
ange]. The taking of resin from pines and firs impairs 
the quality, and weakens the elasticity of the timber 
very materially, and this fact should be known in 
selecting wood for important constructions. 

The forms of the Conifere vary from the slender pyr- 
amid—so impressive when seen piercing the azure sky 
and winter snows—to the broad, flat canopy of more 
southern species. Their symmetry of growth is often 
quite remarkable, and their beauty appears to more 
advantage, as it gives an aspect of life in a season that 
symbolizes nothing but death. 

We find frequent allusion to this class of trees in 


pine, the terebinth, the cypress, and the juniper, recall 
passages of description among the finest in the sacred 
writings. Thyne wood was classed with gold and 
silver, as among the costliest of treasures, and was 
probably the same as the citron of the ancient Romans, 
and the thuja of modern cabinet makers. 

The structure of woods generally, and the formation 
and uses of the various parts, were then stated in 
detail, and illustrated by diagrams. ‘The pith, which 
appears necessary in the young growing wood, may 
entirely disappear in the mature trunk, but no buds or 
leaves will put forth from a part where the pith has 
been displaced or removed. If we amputate a branch 
from such a part, nature will only attempt to heal over 
the place without forming new shoots, it matters not at 
what season the pruning is done. The pith is sur- 
rounded by a medullary sheath containing spiral vessels, 
and from this vertical /aming extend outward to the 
bark, forming what is known as the “silver grain,” so 
conspicuous in the oak, the beech, and the maple. 

A section of a trunk of a tree usually presents two 
shades of color, of which the inner is darker, much 
harder and denser, and usually more durable. It is 
known as the “heart-wood,” and is filled with depos- 
ites, which more or less close the vessels in the wood ; 
so that the sap does not circulate freely through them, 
and sometimes not at all. It is surrounded by the sap- 
wood, which is usually whiter, lighter in weight, softer, 
and more perishable. The relative amount of sap-wood 
is greater in young trees than in old ones, and more in 
the branches than the main trunk. The flow of as- 
cending sap is chiefly in this new wood. For some 
uses, this light-colored wood is more highly prized, as 
for the sounding-boards of pianos ; the qualities, mode 
of sawing, and differences in which, were explained and 
illustrated. 

Trees are of greatest value as they approach full 
maturity ; the signs of which were stated, as shown in 
the texture of the wood near the root, and the appear- 
ance of the branches and small twigs. In a growing 
tree the upper twigs are slender and pointed ; but as 
old age comes on they become thick and stunted. In 
fact, with trees, as with men, there are definite stages 
of growth — from youth to maturity and old age ; 
and the stages of life, as shown by the trunk, roots, 
branches, flowers, and fruit, were specified in detail. 

The structure and uses of the bark, as a covering of 
the wood, its agency in the formation of the annual 
layer, and the ecoriomical value of barks for use in the 
arts were noticed, and several of the products de- 
scribed, more especially cork, tanning properties, atid 
medicinal products. 

The strength of wood, when subjected to forces tend- 
ing to stretch, crush, twist, or bend the fibres, was con- 
sidered, and the modes of cutting timber to secure the 
greatest strength, or finest show of grain, explained by 
drawings and sections thrown upon the screen. Every 
annual deposit, in woods grown in cool climates, con- 
sists of an open and porous part, known as the spring 
layer, and a denser and heavier part known as the au- 
tumnal layer. The strongest and best timbers have, 
relatively, a greater part of the latter, and are strongest 
when laid so that these plates are vertical. The 
spongy portion then operates like the bridging between 
joists, to give it stability. This was shown by a series 
of sections where opposite qualities were contrasted, by 
placing specimens, showing them side by side, in thé 
stereopticon. The sessile-leaved, and the pedunculated 
varieties of the English oak, differ greatly in strength 
of timber, the autumnal layer being relatively much 
greater in the former than in the latter. 

The elliptical and irregular growth of some woods, 
and the very exceptional form, in which there are 
distinct masses of wood, increasing by annual de- 
posits yet imbedded in the bark of the main stem, were 


growth on the west side. This was the prevailing 
direction of the winds, and the west wind appeared to 
excite, by a kind of invitation, a greater influx of vege- 
table juices on the windward side. 

The peculiarities and special uses observed in roots, 
the transformation of roots into branches on the con- 
verse, and the co-relation between them, were stated 
somewhat in detail, as also the formation and functions 
of the buds and leaves, and the processes of absorp- 
tion, assimilation, and reproduction, as observed in tree- 
growth. The influence of light upon vegetation, and the 
results of observations of growth under colored glass, 
were stated, with the observations recorded by Chan- 
cellor Livingston, of New York, some eighty years ago, 
upon the differences observed in the shade of different 
kinds of trees upon growing corn. Ina row of trees ° 
along the east side of a field, the chestnut was observed 
most injurious ; its morning shadow being traced by 
the sickly appearance of the corn for a great distance. 
The black oak cast a less baneful shade, the poplar 
less, and the mulberry scarcely any. These differences 
he ascribed with great probability to the absorption of 
the sun’s rays in different degree by these trees: so 
that some of them robbed the corn of the rays needed 
for its healthy growth, more than others. The alder is 
reputed not to injure the grass that grows under it. 
The electrical agency of trees was next noticed, and 
in conclusion, the energy of vital forces, as shown in 
observations made on the circulation of sap, as first 
demonstrated in 1720 by the experiments of the Rev. 
Stephen Hales, and within a recent period, repeated 
by President Clark of the Massachusetts College of 
Agriculture at Amherst. It is shown by mercurial 
gauges, that this force acts alternately by suction in- 
ward, or by outward pressure, according to circum- 
stances ; and that the range in a single day may be — 
equal to a difference of nearly fifty feet of water pres- 
sure in the maple, and of over eighty-five feet in the 
birch, 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Spelling by Syllable. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Do those persons who are so economical of their time while 
teaching children to spell that they cannot afford to waste it in 
pronouncing @llables, think that syllabication should be wholly 
ignored? If it be not ignored, when should it be taught if not in 
connection with spelling? The arguments advanced against syl- 
labication have been very general, and some of them fallacious. 
How many words of eight syllables does “ A. G. K.” suppose an 
ordinary child is to spell orally, and how many of such words can 
he find in the language? Mr. J. A. Mowatt argues that the only 
correct way is “ to spell the whole word as one word, without di- 
viding it into syllables.” Do his compositors ‘set up’ their words 
as whole words, and is there never “a break in the continuity of a 
word” by the end of a line? He speaks for those who are al- 
ready familiar with words, and not for those who are learning 
them. He gives “idiosyncrasy” 4s an example : a word which is 
composed of three parts, each part having a meaning that cannot 
be omitted. Now, if this word be spelled by syllables, and the 
signification, as weil as the pronunciation, of each part given, it 
will no longer Le a dead group of letters, but a living word, ready 
for future use. 

But why learn to spell at all? We do not spell in conversa- 
tfon ; we do not spell in reading, except it be to pronounce the syl- 
Jables, and thus get at the pronunciation of the word, and its mean- 
ing; but we do spell whenever we would present to the eye the 
words that spring up in the mind, or are brought to it through 
the ear. Is any knowledge more necessary, at such times, than 
that of dividing words into syllables? The composition of al- 
most any beginner is an answer to this. Now, I may be “half a 
century behind the age,” but I am fully persuaded that there is 
some good in a system which was sanctioned by Walker, the lexi- 
cographer, and by Brown, the grammarian. Walker says: The 
object of syllabication may be any one of the following four: 1. To 
enable a child to read unfamiliar words by spelling them. 2. To 
show the derivation or composition of words. 3. To exhibit the 
exact pronunciation of words. 4. To divide words properly 
where it is necessary to break them at the ends of lines. 

Goold Brown says: “Merely to pronounce a word and then 
name its letters, is an exceedingly imperfect mode of spelling; a 
mode in which far more is lost in respect to accuracy of speech 


shown and described. In Denmark, a writer on for- 
estry had noticed that the trees were elliptical in sec- 


Scripture. The cedars of Lebanon, the fir tree, the 


tion ; the major axis being east and west, and the most 


than is gained in respect to time. The syllables should not only 
_ be distinctly formed and pronounced, but pronounced as they are 
heard in the whole word; and each should be successively added 
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to the preceding syllables, till the whole word is formed by the re- 
union of all its parts. One of the chief advantages of oral spell- 
ing is its tendency to promote accuracy of pronunciation, and 
this end it will reach in proportion to the care and skill with 
which it is conducted.” 

Upon these authorities, and the experience of many successful 
teachers, I rest my case. SYLLABLE. 

Surveying the Public Lands. 

The public lands consist of those large tracts that belonged to 
the United States after the Revolution, together with all that was 
ceded by the States soon after the formation of the constitution, 
with all the additions which have since been acquired by treaty 
and purchase, embracing many millions of acres, In 1802, Col. 
Jared Mansfield, the surveyor-general of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory, devised a systematic method of surveying and recording such 
portions as were to be offered for sale. This method is still ad- 
hered to. 

The entire public domain is divided into land districts, to each 
of which a surveyor-general is assigned, who is charged with the 
general supervision of all the surveys within his particular district. 

The method of making the surveys is as follows: A meridian 
line is run, with great care, through the same point; a line at right 
angles to it is also run, both reaching through the entire district. 
The lines, determined astronomically, serve as a system of coér- 
dinate axes to which the sub-divisions are easily referred. Paral- 
lel to these lines, and on each side of them, other lines are run 
six miles distant from each other, dividing the district into squares 
containing 36 square miles, or 23,040 acres each. These squares 
are called townships. Each township is sub-divided by lines par- 
allel to the meridians, and east and west lines, into 36 equal 
squares. These squares are called sections, and each one con- 
tains 640 acres. When the land is valuable these are again divided 
into quarter sections (160 acres), and sometimes into eights of a 
section (80 acres), or two “ fortys.” 

All the townships lying between two consecutive north and 
south lines, are 
called a range. 6 


numbered from 
the principal me- 7 8 9 10 un 12 
ridian in both di- 
rections, Ist, 2d, 
3d, etc., to the ex- 7 6 5 "3 
treme limits of the 


The townships in 
each range are 
numbered from 30 29 28 27 26 25 
the principal east 
and west lines, rst, 
2d, 3d,etc.,in both | 3! 32 33 34 35 36 
directions, to the 
extreme limits of the land district. The sections in each township 
are numbered from 1 to 36, as shown in the diagram. 

In describing a section of land, we say Section No. 2, Township 
5 N., Range 4 W., from the principal meridian, Lawrence County 
district, Nebraska. Quarter-sections are described as the N.E., 
N.W., or S.W. quarter sections, and eighth sections are described 
as the east or west half of the N. E., N. W., etc., quarter section. 

Etymological. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

I hope you and your readers will pardon me for again intruding 
myself upon your notice, but I do wish to say a few words in 
reply to Mr. Bikkers. I can see nothing unreasonable in suppos- 
ing that the familiar name of Loader may have originally had ref- 
erence to some individual occupation. We have a variety of ham- 
mers, as, trip-hammer, sledge-hammer, hand-hammer, rivet-ham- 
mer, Claw- (or nail-) hammer, and many others, named according to 
use, Of manner of using. The first requires steam or water- 
power; the second is used with both hands; the third, with one 
hand, etc. In our shops the second kind is generally called a 
sledge. With us, here in New England, duét-end simply means 
the larger end, to distinguish it from the smaller. No doubt fo/ 
and pole convey an idea of indefinite length, but fo// does not; 
if it did, poll-tax would mean a long-handled tax instead of so 
much per head. 

Will some one be kind enough to give the history and deriva- 
tion of the word staple, as applied to merchandise? Also an esti- 
mate of the expense of a /iberal education, including the primary 
instruction. J. E. S. 

Gay, Me., Feb. 1, 1876. 


—o—— 
“Whether or No.” — 

I have been waiting to see if any one would comment upon the 
explanation of “whether or no” given by “J. E. S.” in your paper 
of January 29. It reminds me of Pusch’s derivation of parlia- 
ment from the French parler, to speak, and mentir, to lie. Asa 
joke it is not bad, but as sober etymology it strikes me as ridicu- 
lous. Of course, if “ J. E. S.” can give any trustworthy authority 
for it, nothing more is to be said. Until he does this, I must be- 
lieve that “whether or no” is simply a form of the familiar old 
English idiom which we have in King James’ version of the Bible, 


in John ix, 25. In Tyndale’s version (A. D. 1526) it reads, 
“Whither he be a synner or noo, I cannot tell.” I have not 
troubled myself to trace it farther back, but doubtless much earlier 
examples might be found. It is condemned by most of the gram- 
marians, but the worst that can be said of it is that it is good old 
English which has become obsolete, or at least obsolescent. 
Cambridge, Feb. 21, 1876. , R. 
—o——. 
Division of Fractions. 

To the Editor of The New-England : 

Several of your correspondents have replied to the query on the 
above subject, in the issue of Dec. 18. Each method has merits 
of its own, but as none of them are quite the same as mine, I 
venture to send it, with the hope that it may help some out of diffi- 
culty. In the first place, I regard it as essential to rapid and in- 
telligent progress in mathematical studies, that children be taught, 
from the very outset, to associate numbers with things, and learn 
operate with concrete rather than adstract numbers. A _-child’s 
mind must always develop from the seen to what is unseen, from 
the concrete to the abstract, in all natural growth and develop 
ment, and this method of nature cannot be disregarded. With 
this method, a child will easily understand the meaning of a frac- 
tion, as 4, %, 3, will represent certain fractional parts of some unit. 
Division will have a clearer meaning. As in multiplication, one 
of the factors must be abstract and one concrete, however other- 
wise it may seem; so in division, either the divisor or quotient 
must,be abstract, and the other concrete. What, then, is meant by 
division? Suppose the simple example: Required to divide $16 
among 4 men. The quotient is $4; and the interpretation of the 
result is, that if $16 be separated into 4 parts, each part will be 
$4. If the example were this: Required to divide $16 into parts, 
putting $4 into each part—here divisor and dividend are both 
concrete, while the quotient, 4, is abstract, and means that if $16 is 
divided into parts of $4 each, there will be four parts or divisions. 

Now apply the same course of reasoning to division of frac- 
tions. Let it be required to divide ¢ by #. This can only mean 
that we are required to find how many times $ of some concrete 
unit will contain % of the same unit. As $is more than ¥, it is 
clear that the dividend will contain the divisor but a fractional 
part of one time,—that is, the quotient will be an abstract frac- 
tion, expressing the part of $ which $ will equal. To make my 
.explanation of the rule for inverting the divisor clear, I will take 
a simpler problem first. 


# of a dollar for a yard of cloth, how much cloth can I buy for # 
dend, will contain #, the divisor, $ of one time : hence I can buy 


are common, and therefore the pieces—that is, the fractional units, 


those units. 

Returning, now, to the first problem, examine the following op- 
erations, comparing results :— 

(6) 4+ 3=3 X 

In (a) I have reduced to a common denominator and divided the 
numerators, with the result §, the same as obtained in (6) by the 
common rule, which result I interpret as follows: That $ will 
contain #, or y°y will contain 79> § of one time. Now, examining 
(2) more closely, notice that the numerator of the dividend, ts 
was obtained by multiplying the numerator of $ by 4, the number 
of units in the denominator of the divisor 3. The numerator of 
the divisor, 7g, was obtained by multiplying the numerator of 3 
by 3, the number of units in the denominator of the dividend, 4, 
These results of course, are the same as obtained by inverting the 
divisor, thus: 4X 4, and the latter operation places the new nu- 
merator in the relation of divisor and dividend8—9, or §, as is re- 
quired. So that I understand the rule for inverting the divisor to 
be only a convenient and easy way of arriving at’the result of re- 
ducing to a common denominator. For my part, I would prefer 
that the rule for inverting the divisor were kept in reserve, like 
other abridged methods, until the reason be understood. 

Glen’s Falls, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1876. 

—o—— 
“Inverting the Divisor.’’ 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In your issue of Feb. 12, page 76, I find articles from several 
who undertake to explain the method of inverting the divisor. 
While I agree with them all, that it can be explained in the man- 
ner stated by them, which agree in the main, their work seems to 
me to be complex and wordy. A simpler method seems to me 
like this :—To divide $ by #, reduce the fractions to similar frac- 
tions having a common denominator ; then, as in addition and sub- 
traction, use them as whole numbers. 

The pupil will readily observe that the same result is obtained 
by inverting the divisor and multiplying similar terms; but by 
this method he soon learns that there is no educational “ bugbear” 
about dividing where one or both of the terms are fractions, and it 
is not necessary to mention that stumbling-block to so many penile 
“ inverting the divisor.” Cc. W. S. 


j.8.¢. 


Red Cloud, Neb., Feb, 15, 1876. 


are of the same size, and the denominator 7 is only the name of 


Magic Squares. 
I noticed in the JouRNAL of Jan. 29, “ An Arithmetical Curios- 
ity.” About twenty years ago I met with an article on “Magic 
Squares,” and rules for forming them, in a juvenile magazine 
(Clark’s, I think). The curiosity mentioned in the JouURNAL was 
undoubtedly formed frem these rules, and is changed but little, as 
you will see upon comparison with the squares below: 
Rule for Squares of Even Numbers.—Draw two squares of the 
desired number of places; fill the first with numbers in regular 
order, as in fig- 
ure 1. Draw 2 | 15 | 14 4 
the diagonals 
of the large 12 6 7 9 
square ; place 
those num- 
bers touched 
by diagonals in 
exactly the 
Fig. 1. same position, Fig. 2. 
first occupied, in the second square, and fill vacant spaces with 
remaining figures in inverted order, as 15, 14, 12,9, etc. I have 
made magic squares of sixty-four figures. 
Rule for forming Magic Squares of Odd Numibers.—Draw two 
squares as for even numbers; fill the first with numbers, in con- 
secutive order; divide each side of large square in half; join the 


1 2 3 4 


5 6 7 8 


9 10, 11 | 12 


13 3 16 


13 | 14 15 | 16 


points of divisions by 

1 2 3 diagonals, which will 2 7 6 
form a square within the 

4 5 6 other, but diagonal to 9 ” 1 
it. Now lay this off in 

7 s | smaller squares, and 4 3 8 
transfer the numbers to 

Fig. 3 your second larger Fig. 4 


square, observing to put them in the places occupied in the inner 
square; fill the vacant spaces with remaining numbers, placing 
them on the side opposite to the one occupied in first square. 
Yours truly, Jos. W. BRICKER. 
- Wooster, O., Feb. 18, 1876. 
Infinitives and Participles. 

I think Fowler’s English Grammar, page 316, new octavo 
edition, revised and enlarged, will help Mr. Severance, of Gilroy, 
Cal., in his difficulty with infinitives and participles. A participle 


I am required to divide } by 4, or in other words, if I wish to give performs, in general, an adjective office, and an infinitive a sub- 


stantive office. I would say in the examples given, “ To sing well 


of a dollar. Now, dividing Y of a dollar by 2 of a dollar, will aet is desirable,” and “ Singing well is desirable,” that “to sing ” and 
give $ of a yard of cloth, but the result, §, shows that 7, the divi-|.« singing ” are infinitives, for we have infinitives in img. (See au- 


thority above quoted.) It is very probable that words ending in éng, 


uf one yard. I obtain the result, $, by dividing the numerator of and by very many persons called participles, do perform an ad- 
the dividend by the numerator of the divisor, since the denominators | verhial office, since they are infinitives with the preposition /o 


omitted ; for Zo is no part of the infinitive. D. M. C. Gautr. 
Hillsboro, Oregon, Fan. 26th, 1876. 

Answer to Questions. 
If “A. B.” (JOURNAL, p. 58) finds no better guide for the doubt- 
ful cases he speaks of, perhaps the following rule may be accept- 
able: Regard a vowel as short by nature, till it is found to be long 
by nature. 
“If I was in your place,” is supported by analogy and author- 
ized by usage. “If I were in your place,” is authorized by usage, 
but is not supported by analogy. These assertions, however, can- 
not be substantiated without a discussion of the modes of the 
English verb, a discussion which would have to be extensive and 
thorough, as the distinctive marks of these modes are found in no 


published work. I. D. 


Note from “ An Old Teacher.” 


I wish to express my hearty appreciation of Tok New-Ena- 
LAND. An old teacher myself, with a daughter just entering the 
ranks, we find its weekly visits full of interest. I can hardly im- 
agine a teacher so situated as not to “afford” the JouRNAL. 
The small income and many expenses of one depending entirely 
upon teaching, in ordinary positions, makes self-denial a daily and 
hourly lesson, but we should strike out many other seeming ne- 
cessities before we should THE NEW-ENGLAND. Will you please 
give in your next a brief list of such books as would be helpful to 
a person wishing to make a thorough study of Latin—at present 
reading “Caesar.” The mention of the “ Latin Primer” in your 
issue of Jan. 15, suggests the inquiry. : ook 
— What meaning did the translators apply to the word exceeded 
in I Samuel, xx, 41, in the phrase “ until David exceeded”? Was 
the word ever used in the sense of to “go from,” or “to depart”? 
J. M. R. 
[The meaning of the word “ exceeded” in the passage referred 
to is to surpass, or to go beyond the ordinary bounds of. Milton 
uses the word in the same sense in the line,—“ If thou in strength 
all mortals dost exceed.” David's grief was excessive, is undoubt 
edly the better translation.—B.] 
— A few days since I dismissed a boy at recess on his promising 
to bring an excuse for it the next day. This is the excuse he 
brought, verbatim : “ pleas excuse Thomas at reassess yesterday 
in the afternoon.” A. F. D, 
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THE death of Judge Elbert Herring, of New York, at 
the age of 99 years, leaves only one college graduate of 
the last century living. Judge Herring was the oldest 
graduate of any American college, and the oldest 
lawyer in the world. The Rev. Thomas Williams, of 
Providence, now well advanced in his 97th year, is the 
only survivor of the college graduates of the last cen- 
tury. Mr. Williams is a graduate of Yale, has lead a 
most active life, and even in his extreme age preserves 
his mental and physical powers in an extraordinary 
degree. 


How quickly the pupils learn to acquire the spirit 
and genius of the teacher! Activity, nervousness, a 
quiet, or boisterous manner, coolness, or passion, clear- 
ness, or dullness of apprehension, are magnetic qual- 
ities, and are readily communicated from one to the 
other. We may not understand the laws of this subtle 
action, but so true is it, that the proverb is well sus- 
tained. “Like teacher, like school.” A noisy school 
shows that either the teacher is a negative quantity, not 
possessed of the true growing qualities, or that his own 
manner is rude and boisterous. Rough, loud, and 
harsh tones should never be used by teacher or pupil. 
It is not the voice that enforces order ; it is the spirit 
of the man behind it. It is not the loud tone that im- 
parts or impresses instruction ; it is the spirit of truth 
in the man which is truly potential. 


THE town meetings of Monday in the several towns 
of Massachusetts, show that the spirit of retrenchment 
is thoroughly at work. Town and city debts have ac- 
cumulated to such an extent that, in the present condi- 
tion of business, it is very hard to carry the current 
expenses of the towns, and pay large interest money. 
The appropriations for schools, however, have been 


largely sustained, showing that the people feel that the 


previous cost of education has not, in the main, been 
extravagant or over-expensive, and that it is not wise to 
retrench where retrenchment would be penuriousness. 
In several towns, a reduction of ten per cent. was voted 
on salaries, and in several the removal of special 
teachers and superintendents was voted. 

The election of school officers was also made on 
Monday in Massachusetts. By the law, only one-third 
of the school board is changed annually, and the 
change in the management of the schools is mainly 
such as the towns direct in their Capacity to vote 
expenditures, or abolish certain officers. The election 
of school officers in New Hampshire will take place 
next week, and in Vermont on the third week in March. 


CarpinaL McC osky, in a speech before the Cath- 
olic Union of New York, claims that the Catholics are 
now subject to a persecution in America, which will 
bring them into fuller sympathy with their brethren in 
Germany and Italy, and one of these sources of perse- 
cution is the taxation for the support of a free school 
system. If it is obnoxious to the Catholic conscience 
to aid in the support of free schools, why is it not 
equally a hardship to pay a tax for the support of jails, 
alms-houses, and reformatosy institutions? Is not the 
tax to provide roads, sewers, supplies of water, etc., 
etc.,a heavy and arbitrary exaction, which should be 
ranked among the instruments which torture first-class 
martyrs. Especially, in times like these, it is a burden 
almost to pay for one’s daily bread, and the support of 
one’s family might be ranked among the personal tor- 
tures, to which the tramp system is but a grasshopper 
burden. In fact, why not adopt the common-free-labor- 
no-capital cry, that property is theft, and taxation is 
extortion, and then we will get rid of free schools, and 
all other abominable free institutions at a single stroke. 
We like the spirit which the good cardinal enjoins upon 
his followers, and think it would be good advice for all 
good Protestant souls, who must bear these taxes. with- 
out a murmur : 

“The fire has been lighted, and they hope that we Catholics 
will supply the fuel. They have sought to excite us; but let us 
disappoint them, and possess ourselves in patience. Go on, as 
before, bearing ill-will to no man, but rather saying, as your Lord 
on the cross said to His persecutors, ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’ Those who assail us know not 
what they do. They do not know us. They are the aggressors. 
We stand on the defensive, fearing nothing, true to our post; 
above all true to our children. Here is a work to be done for 
God. Show your zeal in the support of Catholic schools by creat- 
ing an interest in ail around you to procure Catholic education for 
Catholic children ; and if the burden is to be thrown entirely upon 
yourselves, God will bless it, and give you your reward here and 
hereafter.” 


Wuat different opinions exist with reference to what 
is practical in education, and what an amount of discus- 
sion is going on with reference to practical methods, 

ractical means, practical results! It would seem as 
though the whole educational fabric was under dissec- 
tion to find its practical parts for preservation, and its 
unessentials and unpractical members for a doomed 
destruction. The foundations of centuries are being 
overturned to discover, if possible, the merely theoret- 
ical and speculative in educational systems, and to such 
a chaos of opinions, and such a jargun of tongues con- 
cerning education, has not existed since Babel; and 
the babble of fools is mingled with the wisdom of 
sages in the discussion. One reason for this confusion 
arises from the fact that every man considers himself a 
competent judge on educational questions. From the 
boot-black to the college president, everybody is pro- 
fessedly acquainted with the scheme and work of our 
educational forces, and all assume the ability to crit- 
iciseand condemn. Were all of these opinions adopted 
in turn, what a kaleidoscope of views would be pre- 
sented! Now this combination, and now that, and 
nothing for a permanent basis of views and opinions. 
Our ceutennial friend thinks the “three R’s” sufficient 
for a finished “education,” and scouts all these new- 
fangled notions of modern schools. One would add 
drawing, and another would take it away. There 
would be a fight over music, sewing, penmanship, geog- 
raphy, algebra, and in fact, over every study taught 
above the arithmetic,. and on every grade of school 
above the primary. The editor of this journal de- 
mands that our schools should be built upon the Ger- 
man plan, and another would adopt the Chinese or the 
Arabic for an American education. Mr. A. believes 
that the high school is an essential element in the free 
school plan, while President B. regards it as a luxury, 
to be paid for, and enjoyed by the rich. One scholar 
would study Sanscrit in preference to the Latin and 
Greek, and another would substitute the English clas- 


guages. Now these differences serve to show that each 
and every study has its good points, and should hold 
an essential place in a thorough system of education. 
They also exhibit the tendency to one-sided and limited 
views as to what constitutes a common or a liberal edu- 
cation. Still further, they most plainly display the 
superficial views which men hold as the clear want of 
knowledge of what our schools are really doing for the 
average American boy and girl. The ignorance and 
misunderstanding in educational matters, is no less ap- 
parent to the well-informed, than was the political 
ignorance of the North and the South prior to the Re- 
bellion: and the only way to correct false notions, is to 
bring the work of the schools under the direct observa- 
tion of the people, bring the people to a more clear 
apprehension of the scope and work of the schools. A 
better understanding would clear away the mist of 
ignorance, and the fogs of misapprehension, and false 
judgment. Another source of trouble arises from the 
popular fallacy, that that alone is practical in educa- 
tion which relates specifically to the business, and the 
every-day life of men—in other words the “ Bread and 
Butter” sciences. Now a man can hardly be said to 
be possessed of much true wisdom, who has not discov- 
ered the weakness and the worthlessness of this doc- 
trine, and the base standard which is set up for mental 
culture. If we are to rate educational attainments in 
the market at the price of its productive value in pota- 
toes, cabbages, beef, bread, lands, houses, steam-engines, 
etc., etc, we have certainly reduced them to the lowest 
terms, and degraded mind to the low level of material 
and perishable things. If, on the other hand, we place 
mind at the base of the pyramids of all created things, 
and build upon it as the foundation of a grand super- 
structure, we shall be quick to perceive that there 
should be wanting nothing in its structure, to give it 
strength, solidity, and perfection in all its parts, and 


.|that all knowledge should be made to serve its place in 


its harmonious development. The question thus be- 
comes one of method, not of means, for all knowledges 
have a place in the scale of being, and he who would 
shackle the human mind to the narrow road af his 
narrow horizon, is a hard task-master indeed. Order 
and methods are the real questions—the 4ow, but not 
the what. 


ORPHANS IN BeLtcium.— The educational journal, 
Le Frogres, discussing the manner of caring for the 
orphans in different parts of Belgium, gives the follow- 
ing details: In Brussels, it appears the municipal 
council has lately decided that it is better to continue 
the old system of farming out orphans to individuals in 
the country, rather than establish proper orphan asy- 
lums. The Progrés regrets this decision as unwise and 
inhuman, because those who receive orphans do so 
almost invariably from interested motives, and because 
the miserable sum allowed for board, about four cents 
each per day, is insufficient to allow a proper provision 
for the necessary wats of these unfortunates. With 
this, it contrasts the voting of 2,000,000 francs in 
Antwerp for the construction of two orphan asylums, 
and a home for old men, and the management of an 
orphan asylum in Ghent which cost 600,000 francs for 
the construction. There, says the Progrés, one sees a 
splendid building, with large and convenient grounds for 
amusement and exercise, with a gymnasium perfectly 
furnished, nice sleeping rooms for 200 inmates, well- 
warmed, and lighted by gas, with baths and all necessary 
comforts. Those who are of 14 years of age, and have 
received the necessary instruction, are allowed to fre- 
quent the different ate/iers of the city ; and on Sundays 
and festival days, when the pupils go out for their usual 
promenade, a band of music, which they have them- 
selves established out of their number, accompanies 
them in their march through the town. In Ghent the 
question has been treated wisely and humanely, while 
in Brussels the council has recoiled before the expense 


sics in preference to the study of the old ancient lan- 


which would be required. - 
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Industrial Schools. 


A resolution has been adopted in the Rhode Island 
Legislature, calling for information as to the expedi- 
ency of substituting instruction in the “ industrial arts” 
for high school teaching, so far as the expenditure of 
public money is concerned. The resolution springs 
from a desire to promote the good of all classes of 
society, and contains the better part of one of the many 
half-truths which, in these cloudy days, assume a pre- 
ternatural magnitude. In denying the validity of the 
proposition, that any instruction in the industrial arts 
given in a common school can be a real substitute for 
high school teaching, it is not necessary to touch the 
question of the general desirableness of more distinctly 
trade tuition in some of our public schools.. The good 
results of the English half-time schools are patent to 
‘everyone. The misconception which gives this resolu- 
tion its momentary importance, is that industrial schools 
are, in every sense, schools of Industrial Science. The 
two are widely and completely distinct. ~ 

Industrial Schools, or Schools for Trade Tuition, are 
reformatory in purpose, put the trade first in impor- 
tance, are controlled by special directors, and do not 
admit of any free competition. It is not true that any- 
one is free to enter, or free to leave these schools. 
Hence, membership in an industrial school, is at once 
a confession of inferiority—ordinarily, a stigma. The 
success of these schools, however, in reforming vicious 
tendencies, shows that the same methods might serve 
to prevent these tendencies, and so work an economy 
in expenditures, Hence, the half-time system might 
be a desirable addition to our present educational 
agencies. It could nof be advantageously substituted 
for any existing school, because it could, at best, meet 
only a part of the wants of the public. 

Schools of Industrial Science make good morals, and 
good scholarship conditions of membership, and are 
open to all qualified applicants. They hope to turn a 
part of the effective brain-power of the State in the 
direction of the industrial arts. They hope, in time, to 
produce a generation of men who can combine correct 
thinking and skillful-production—mechanics who shall 
be masters, and not servants of their machines ; inventors 
who can keep inventions within the bounds of prac- 
tical achievement ; artists who can fashion in metal, 
or in clay, their ideas of beauty, or of serviceableness, 
Schools of Industrial Science want students who have 
had all the advantages of preliminary training which 
the high schools afford. They would not object to be- 
ginning where industrial schools stop, if these schools 
were thoroughly administered. But, in order to stand, 
the industrial school idea must be broadened so as to 
include & good part of the present high school work. 

It is plain, therefore, that the change in the use of 
public money, contemplated by the R. I. legislature, 
would gain a certain lower good, by the sacrifice of a 
higher. In these days we must keep what education 
we have, and add to it as much as possible. 


Rights of Parents. 


THE BRATTLEBORO ScHOoL CasE,— The Supreme 
Court of Vermont has decided the celebrated school 
case in favor of the school board. The opinion was 
delivered by Judge Barrett. It will be remembered 
that a large number of children of Catholic parentage, 
in violation of a rule of the school, absented themselves 
from the school on Corpus Christi day ; that on a pre- 
vious “day of obligation ” of the church, they had simi- 
larly absented themselves ; that, on this occasion, they 
had requested to be excused from attendance, but were 
denied ; and that in consequence of their non-attend- 
ance they were expelled from school. This present 


action was a bill in chancery, brought to restrain the 
school board from carrying the order for expulsion into 
effect. The court held that the rule was within the 
legal power of the school board to make ; that requir- 
ing children to attend school on that day, and refusing 


to excuse them, was not such an interference with the 
freedom of conscience as to make the rule in conflict 
with the constitution ; that the holding of a session of 
the school that day was not any more illegal than it 
would be to hold a town meeting on that day ; that the 
school laws, as well as this rule, was made for all per- 
sons, and, as it did not conflict with the constitution, 
was legal and of binding force. The court, therefore, 
dismissed the bill. The decision of the court sustains 
the action of Judge Wheeler in refusing to grant a pre- 
liminary injunction in the first instance, and is based 
substantially on the same reasons, It also affirms the 
action of the court of chancery in dismissing the bill. 
We confess to a feeling of no little surprise at this 
decision, involving, as it does, the rights of parents in 
and over their children while in school. The parent is 
the natural and legal guardian of the child, and has the 
best means of understanding his physical, mental, and 
moral ability or inability to attend school. If the 
child is sick or feeble, the parent deems it wise to de- 
tain him from school study. The public authority 
would certainly be very unjust, as well as inhuman to 
reward the child with expulsion. If the child is men- 
tally feeble, and incapacitated for daily work, the rule 
would certainly be a very cruel one which should bar 
him from the school on account of such mental inca- 
pacity. In the case at issue in Vermont, the parents 
of the children observe Corpus Christi day, and others 
as religious days, sacred to certain devotional services 
by the canons of the Roman Catholic Church, In the 
observances of such days, the parents wish to have their 
children instructed and educated. Their priests and 
people regard attention to these days a part of the 
moral and religions training due to their children ; and 
in the exercise of parental authority the children are 
detained from the public school, and a suitable request 
is made to the school officers, asking that they be ex- 
cused for reasons satisfactory to the parents. The 
school board do not regard these reasons as sufficient, 
and treat the absenteeism as an offence against the 
rules and the interests of the school, as of such a character 
as to merit the severest penalty—namely, expulsion, 
which is not only a permanent bar against future ad- 
mission to the school, but carries with it a certain 
essential element of disgrace, and social excommunica- 
tion. While we question the rights of school officers 
ever to expel a child from a public school, we have the 
most serious questionings as to the propriety, or the 
right of the school officers to say to these children, If 
you absent yourself from schgol on such and such days, 
even with the advice and consent of your parents, we 
will cut you off permanently from school privileges: a 
compulsory method of compelling children to remain at 
home, or in the streets, and a forfeiture of all school 
advantages, The Hebrew girl whose parents reverence 
the seventh day as a holy day, was excused by the 
Boston School Committee from all manual labor on 
that day at the request of her parents, and should have 
been excused from school service wholly, had the 
parents desired it. The same is true of the regard 
which the Seventh-Day Baptists have for Saturday as a 
holy day. We live so near the land of Roger Williams 
that we should be regarded as extremely heretical, if 
not hopelessly bigoted, if we should, as a school officer, 


attempt to compel the attendance at school of the chil- 
dren of this sect on the seventh day, on pain and pen- 
alty of expulsion for non-attendance. And we have 
such a fair regard for the consciences of all our feilow- 
citizens, and such a desire to foster all attempts at 
religious education, that we should consider it as un- 
wise as it is unwarranted to command attendance at 
school under such circumstances ; and while we shall 
strenuously oppose the attempts of Catholics, and all 
other sects and parties, to interfere with the proper 
work of our schools, we cannot conscientiously, nor, as 
it seems to us, consistantly object to their recognition 
of such days as the authorities of the church sanction, 
and as parental authority endorses. The Vermont 
decision seems to us unjust, even ifit is constitutional : 
and we should be quite unwilling to admit that the 
Constitution harbored and protected manifest oppression. 


Education in the Argentine Republic. 


It will, perhaps, be remembered, that six or more 
years ago a party of teachers went from Boston to the 
Argentine Republic, to carry the North American 
modes of teaching to their schools. In this party was 
one Kindergarten teacher of Madam Krege’s training, 
one of Miss Stickney’s pupils, one of the best of our 
Boston lady teachers, just about to be promoted here 
to a position in the Normal School, and one gentleman, 
a graduate of Harvard, Mr. George A. Stearns, of New 
York. As soon as he arrived there, he was seen, by 
President Sarmiento, to be the very man he wanted for 
director of a Normal School, which it had been one of 
the first acts of his administration to decree through 
the action of his first Congress. ‘ This Normal School 
was opened in 1870 in the grand old government house 
at Parana, near Buenos Ayres, which was duly altered 
for the purpose, and furnished with apparatus from the 
United States at a cost of $3,000 in gold. Mr. Stearns’ 
salary is $2,400 in gold; that of his wife, as superin- 
tendent of the infant department of the Model School, 
$1,000, Each of the sixty pupils sent from the vari- 
our provinces, on the basis of their representations 
(their government is organically constructed like ours), 
by the legislatures, governors, or associations of educa- 
tion, is furnished with twenty dollars in gold per month 
for current expenses, besides gratuitous use of books 
and apparatus. These students are expected to return 
to their respective provinces, and devote themselves to 
education, The programme for the four years’ course 
is very full, and the education ranks far above the req- 
uisitions of the primary schools for which it was orig- 
inally designed. The German pedagogist says we 
should teach from a mine, which is profoundly true ; 
but in this case, have hardly been willing to confine 
themselves to that grade of teaching. 

Two years since, a similar school for men was estab- 
lished in the province of Tucuman, Last October the 
present Congress passed an act for establishing a 
Normal School in each province, and four are to be 
immediately opened. These are for the preparation of 
female teachers, and the government has commissioned 
its chargé d’ affaires, Seftor D. Videla Dorna, to send 
from the United States four Catholic aides to serve in 
these schools. In addition to the common branches, 
they must be able to teach English, and French, music, 
and drawing, hygiene, the elements of natural science, 
history, and pedagogy. The salary offered is $1,800 
per annum—to commence the day they leave this coun- 
try—all expenses of transportation being also paid by 
government, which is a very reliable one in all mon- 
ied transactions. Every honor was paid to the teach- 
ers who went before, and money is always ready. This 
applies to all teachers, as well as to Dr. Gould, the 
director of their National Observatory, to whom every 
facility has been given for his work. 


A Centennial Drama! 


As the result of a demand made upon us to provide the gram- 
mar and high schools of the country with an appropriate national 
school drama, to be presented on or near the next anniversary of 
our independence; and as a fitting celebration of our ONE-HUN- 
DREDTH NATIONAL BIRTHDAY, we have decided to offer a pre- 
mium for the best school drama which shall be written and suh- 
mitted to a committee of examiners on or before April 15, 1876. 
The character of this dialogue or drama must be 


NATIONAL AND PATRIOTIC, 


And, so far as possible, be made to cover our centennial history 
and the events from the discovery of America and its set- 
tlement which have led to our present position as a nation. 
Foreign nations should also be represented as actors in the 
drama, and the whole arranged so that it can be made suitable for 
a popular and patriotic review of our 


NATIONAL HISTORY. 


The length of the drama should not occupy over two hours in 
action, allowing in that limit time for change of scenes, tableaux, 
etc. The MSS., in legible style, must be presented to a committee 
of award, and must be signed in mom de plume, the true name 
being enclosed in a sealed envelope, to be opened by the commit- 
tee atter having selected the best drama for the purpose proposed. 
The MS. may directed to the Chairman of the Committee of 
Awards, whose name will be announced in a future number of THE 
NEW-ENGLAND. 
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BOAT SONG. Mrs, G. N. 


Wecome, wecome, we come! 
*? Wecome, wecome, we come! 


we come, we come, we come! 
we come, we come, we come! 


c. 1. Row, row, row, the sun 
Cc. row, row, what spl 


we come, we come, we 
we come, we come, we 


is b tly glancing, Row, row, row, the wavesare lightly dancing, Row, row, row, the 
endors gild 
w, row, row, time swift its fight is winging, 


morning, Row,row,row,what joys the day a - dorning, Row, row, row, our 
Row, row, giad nature's chorus singing, Row, row, row, the 


Repeat pp et dim. 


‘ End of last verse. 


come 4 - gain, With mel -o - dy F greet you! ee On ev’-ry facethe light of love is 


come once more With joyous hearts to meet you! 


3. Youth’s rosy life with fondness may we 
4. Loved ones to cheer,and lead us on to 


air with mu-sic ringing, Dip, 


moments how en-trancing; While as the rippl 
hearts for pleasure longing; Now, th 


break, we row, row, row. 
en,to-gether let us row, row, row. Hurrah! Hurrah! Har-rah! 
dip oar as On we row, row, row. 


wal Full cho. in unison. 


our mot -to, for 


A 
L L 
beam-ing, H --e- ness mingles with mu-sic her strain; 


echer-ish, T 
la - bor, 


God and the right;” Moments and hours are 
Ev -er_ by friendship our courage sustained ; 


> > 


Joined heart and hand, our 


we here to 
us then improve the time with all ourstrength and might. 
conquer, We shall win the glorious prize thro’ faithful study gained. 


JZ 
From ev’-ry heart sweet | *4 Far o’er the meadow, sweet flowersthe air 
2. Oh come, let sor -row be - fore 
3. Ring out glad mu-sic, for ev’ - ry heart re- joi-ces; Hark to the bells now re- 


r- fuming, - cean and for - est their 
the. sun - light van-ish, While dis -tant hill-tops re- 


our dear-est friends a - gain 


joy - ous tri- bute pay; Val - ley and hill-side with dew -y 
- o back our song; Mem’-ry 
-sounding o’e> the plain! Birds in 


fresLness blooming, 
en-shrouded with sor -row let ban - ish, 
u- nite their gladsome voi - ces, 


D.O. al Fine. 
er 


gay cho- rus 


! h ll fill the hours to - da 
! what - rt sha : 
Welcome! welcome! welcome one and all so dear; Welcome, welcome, welcome, welcome here. = what mer-ry sport 8 y 


Sing Nos. 1, 2 and 3, then Da Capo to No. 1 on the last verse, observing all the repeats. 


Joy and fragrance come 


with clear, me - lo - dious strains we float a - long. ¢starra: Horrah! Har - rah! 


to sweeten ev’-ry strain. 
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Department of Music. 
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“ Music is a discipline, and a mistress of order and good manners; she makes 
the people milder and gentler, more moral and more reasonable.” —Z xt . 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME. 


Th importance of observing the value of rests, is very apt to be 
overlooked in ordinary school singing. Rests indicate silence ; and 
where they occur, tones should ceaseas promptly as they begin again. 
Without a strict observance of this rulg, melodies are only half 
learned, and true tone and accent cannot be gained. 

When beating time, let the accents be vigorous and earnest, but 
noiseless. Require the school to sit erect, and show the palm of 
the right hand, while the arm and elbow rest close at the side. 
With book or paper in the left hand, let the chin be raised, and 
on the accented beats let the hand fall promptly, then rise again 
for Double Measure, or down, /eft up, for Triple Measure, and 
down, left, right, up, for Quadruple Measure (or four-four time). 
This enables the teacher to see that every scholar’s hand is in po- 
sition, as the palms can be seen in every direction much plainer 
than the finger pointing, or beating the time on the notes of the 
book, as I have often seen in school. 

Again, where rests occur, schools that are not accustomed to 
beating time, if they observe the rest by silence of the voice, will 
naturally stop beating: the hand being in sympathy with the voice. 
This difficulty will soon be overcome, however, with careful prac- 
tice ; and judging from experience, I feel sure that, by adopting a 
systematic plan of keeping time, scholars will be better satisfied, 
and teachers will very soon see a marked improvement in style. 

If the hand rises and falls in a listless manner, the singing will 
be lifeless and unsatisfactory. Hence the importance of constantly 
reminding classes that prompiness in time is the greatest stimulant 
to graceful singing, and a proper rendering of all the sweet mel- 
odies, and charming part-songs, that form such an important and 
delightful part of school work at the present day. 

A very brilliant and instructive song, illustrating in a compre- 
hensive manner the value of rests, has been published by Prof. O. 
B. Brown, musical instructor of the public schools of Malden. It 
is called the “ Summer Song,” and for study, and true musical ef- 
fect, is one of the finest chorus songs I have ever listened to. It 
is arranged from Strauss’ celebrated “ B/ue Danube Waltzes,” of 
which the piano arrangement forms a beautiful accompaniment. 


Tue pitch-pipe should be kept in a box when not used. If car- 
ried loose in the pocket, it is apt to catch the dust, and thus render 
it weak in tone, and perhaps altogether useless. 


Scnotars should sit erect while singing, holding the book or 
paper in the left hand, without leani n the desks, or lowering 
the head. Hold up the chin, so that the vocal organs may be en- 
tirely free from restraint. . 


BLACKBOARD EXERCISE. 


Divide the staff into four measures. 

In the first write a dotted quarter note, eighth rest, and half note. 

In the second, a half note, and quarter rest. 

In the third, a quarter note, eighth rest, and eighth note. 

In the fourth, a quarter note, eighth note, and dotted quarter note. 
Question the school in the following way : 

Ques.—W hat kind of time is the first measure ? 

Ans.—Quadruple, common, or four-four time. 

Q.—What is the longest note ? 

A.—The dotted quarter note. 

Q.— What belongs to the second beat? 

A.—The dot and eighth rest. 

Q.—What to the third and fourth ? 

A.—The half note. 

Q.—What is the time of the second measure ? 

A.—Triple, or three-four time. 

Q.—What note could I add to make it common time ? 

A.—A quarter note. 

Q.—What must I erase to make it two-four time? 

A.—The quarter rest. 

Q.—What is the time of the third measure? 

A.—Double or two four time. 

Q,— What rest can I add to make it six-eight time ? 

A.—A quarter rest. 
— note in this measure is equal to one beat in four-four 
ime 

A.—The first, which is a quarter note. 

Q.—What is the time of the fourth measure ? 

A.—Sextuple, or six-eight time. 

Q.—What note has two beats ? 

A.—The quarter note. 

Q.—If I erase the second note, what rest belongs in its place ? 

4A.—An eighth rest. 

Q.—What does an eighth rest resemble ? 

A.—The figure seven. 


IN learning new songs, teachers can arouse-great interest by ex- 
plaining the sentiment or intention of an author to the children, 
and thus help them give more style and expression. If the new 
lesson, for instance, is a bright, jolly boat song, try to picture the 
scene, and carry the mind away from the quiet of the school room, 
out into the pure air and sunshine. With a few words of the 
right sort, children doubtless will be very willing to forget the book 
and desk, and imagine all the eharm and freedom of a sunn 
holiday; gliding along upon a beautiful lake with jovial friends, 
all intent upon the pleasant task of making the day pass merrily 
Much enthusiasm can be created in this way, often changing the 
whole style of a song, making it not only a spicy, enjoyable re- 
creation, but also invigorating the mind, refreshing all the facul- 
ties, and diffusing its vivacious effect and spirit through every in- 
tellectual channel in which the teacher and pupil meet for daily 


intercourse. 


THE PROMISED REWARD. 


The specimen papers in response tothe Musical Puzzle pub- 
lished last month, have all been carefully examined. The con- 
tributions from the Walnut School, Grade 7, Worcester, Mass. ; 
and the First Mount-Pleasant Middle School, Nashua, N. H., are 
the most neatly and carefully executed. As there is no choice be- 
tween these two, I think both schools are worthy of the reward, 
which I send with great pleasure, congratulating the boys and girls 
heartily on their success, and commending their lively interest and 
prompt response to my proposition. Look out for another puzzle, 
with its accompanying reward, at an early day. 


A LADY TEACHER in the West, who is desirous of beginning 
the study of music in her sehool upon a thorough and correct ba- 
sis, writes the following : “I have a school of boys and girls num- 
bering fifty-eight scholars—their ages from nine to thirteen; I have 
only five natural alto voices in the whole school—three girls and 
two boys. The rest all insist upon singing soprano. Now, can I 
not divide my school equally, and let my boys all sing alto! If so, 
how shall I begin? I can sing soprano, but alto comes very hard 
tome. Can you help me, as we have no music teacher in this 
part of the country, and are obliged to work single handed.” 
Now as this case may apply to many readers of the JouRNAL, I 
think it will be well to answer publicly, for the benefit of all whom 
it may concern. 

In schools where only a few have been required to sing alto try 
the following plan. Divide the school in two classes. Write the 
alto on the board at the left side of the room, and the soprano on 
the right side; let the divisions set dack to back, altos facing their 
part at the left, sopranos facing their part at the right. Then pro- 
ceed to drill first the altos a/ome, then the sopranos alone. Give 
the altos the most advantage and time, by placing the natural 
voices who sing that part, in the aisles with the boys, to help and 
sustain the beginners. When both can sing their parts readily 
alone, then try the parts together, always at the beginning, reguér- 
ing the altos to sing very loud, and the sopranos very soft. Do this 
perhaps twenty times; then allow the sopranos to sing gradually 
louder on each repetition, and by this time the altos will become 
accustomed to hearing the other tones, and will sustain their part 
firm and independently. If books are used instead of blackboard 
exercises, be sure to let the school face in opposite directions when 
trying new tones. 


— Singing is many-sided in its advantages. It dispels gloom,. 


Y | calms uneasiness, and generates happiness. It is one of the best 


agencies for disciplining a school. It is a powerful medium of 
physical health. It exerts a genial, elevating influence over char- 
acter. It contributes greatly towards those desired results of pub- 
lic schools—worthy citizenship, and contented, virtuous homes. 
Let it hold an honored place.—Henry F. Harrington, Supt. New 
Bedford Public Schools. 
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REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
BY BARONESS MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


(From Ersichung der Gegenwart. ] 
Failure of the Plan of making the Pedestal of the Goethe Mon- 
ument a Kindergarten.—( Continued.) 


With great impatience I looked for Middendorff’s arrival, know- 
ing him already from Froebel’s communications; and that he con- 
sidered him the truest friend and companion he had on earth, who 
had shared labor and pain with him for more than thirty years of 
his life. “He is a child-like man,” said Froebel, “who under- 
stands me with his heart.” Both had been soldiers in Lutzow’s 
“free corps,” and already, in the beginning of the campaign of 
1813, had cemented their friendship—one of those rare friendships 
which endure for a life-time, and therefore will last beyond it. 


One afternoon in September Froebel came to my house and in- 
troduced his friend with the words: “See! here is Middendorff.” 
Who that once saw that simple, sympathetic, overflowing nature, 
could ever forget it! With the first glance of the eyes and clasp 
of the hands we were friends. 

Like Froebel, Middendoff belonged to that class of men who 
are, in our time, rare types; who appear in the modern world as 
forms of the past, which we always idealize as a better time than 
the present. This type expresses the good, honor-bright, stead- 
fast, genuine, old German, with an innocent, child-like good nature, 
that, knowing no guile and incapable of deception, has no distrust 
of others; forming the strongest contrast to the worldly, cunning, 
and critical cleverness of the men of our day. A beautiful sim- 
plicity, the inheritance of a bygone generation, characterized Mid- 
dendorff. Great tenderness of nature gave him almost the femi- 
nine stamp. To conquer all opposition with love; to harmonize 
discords ; to veil faults when they could not be avoided; to see 
the better side, even in the darkest days; with pious devotion to 
trust that the all-powerful Providence would bring all things 
right: all this, with a child-like warmth, indicated the ideal soul- 
keeper that, in past times, was often found in the village pastor. 

Therefore was Middendorff truly Froebel’s good angel during his 
earthly pilgrimage; shared with him his saddest and his most 
joyous days; was the centre of that wide family circle; always 
where he was needed most. But though Middendorff’s gentle family 
traits savored of a remote past, yet was he so thoroughly penetrated 
with the longing after renovation of life, that better spirit of the 
present time which is striving for higher development, that hardly 
any fiery young soul could follow his enthusiastic feelings and the 
ideal elevation of his mind. Froebel’s watchword, THE RENOVA- 
TION OF LIFE, had taken complete possession of Middendorff’s 
soul; and the disappointments so soon following all generous at- 
tempts at renovation could never entirely rob him of his beautiful 
hopes. They might have to cross a wilderness, but the promised 
land of a renovated humanity would at last be reached. His 
hopes rested on the “children worthily educated in truth,” who 
were to struggle against all kinds of savagery, to withstand rude- 
ness, vice, and cowardice, and thus be enabled to gain freedom 
through moral purity, and to behold the dawn of more beautiful 
days. All this was to him a sacred certainty, of which he was 
often able to convince doubters by his inspiring words. He could 
not doubt the sublimity of human nature, for it mirrored itself 
upon the deeps of his own soul. 

How would this fresh, youthful old man have rejoiced, had he 
lived to see the victories of Germany to-day! But happily in his 
own day was given to him the presentiment of it, for he saw every- 
thing in the shimmer of beauty, everywhere, in the greatest and in 
the least of manifestations, the holy creation and providence of a 
present God. His communion with nature, like Froebel’s, was 
always adoration of God, and waked in him the poetical disposition 
of soul, which in our walks often took the form of verse, which I 
would find the next morning upon my table. Without being mas- 
ter-pieces of form, such a truly poetical nature was expressed in 
these artless poems that they warmed the atmosphere and lighted 
up the little incidents and impressions of our Liebenstein life with 
an ideal charm. In this little circle, where from all sides streamed 
upon him honor, love, and trust in full measure, he was always 
well and happy. 

And Froebel, also, was always truly happy in Middendorff’s 
presence. He exchanged with him every feeling of the heart, 
every thought upon all the little circumstances of their life. Noth- 
ing could destroy that intimate friendship, not even occasional 
mistaking or not quite appreciating, and sometimes the entire 
want of comprehension of Froebel’s ideas, in their consequences, 
on the part.of Middendorff. Froebel used to say, “ Middendorff 
seizes everything with his heart, even ideas. He is all devotion. 
Without him I could not have attained what I have reached,” (and 
the like.) These words were of deep meaning out of Froebel’s 
mouth. Yes: without Middendorff, Froebel perhaps would not 
have come out safe and unbroken from the storms and disap- 
pointments of his life. 

Middendorff, in this union of souls, was the feminine half, which 
comfortingly and softening, stood by the side of the manly strength 
that learnt to breast the storms and bow to the inevitable, with- 


out being broken. Middendorff was hardly capable of a severe 
judgment of things or a keen criticism of men, which often failed 
him on account of the overflow of his kind nature and goodness. 
He set over against the evil he found in others every possible palli- 
ating circumstance. In judging Froebel’s young kindergartners, 
both Froebel and Middendorff were not seldom deceived, expecting 
great things from those who at first showed devotion and- good 
will, but who were not capable of becoming good kindergartners, 
through want of talent and culture. 

But certainly not one of the pupils of the Liebenstein or Mari- 
enthal normal schools can forget how Middendorff’s visits always 
brought an innocent, poetical delight, one might almost say a de- 
votional inspiration; and how well he knew the way to enliven 
and elevate them atonce! When, in our customary walks, we saw 
the sun go down, Middendorff would take out his little song-book, 
and burst out into a hymn to the sun, in which the young girls 
would all join, or at least sing the refrain. If plants and flowers 
were woven into wreaths and crowns, he made use of the occasion 
to deepen their thought and wonder, upon the wisdom impressed 
on the creation, and to bring out its laws for the unfolding of the 
life of men. 

The picturesque in things was always attractive to Middendorff, 
and his explanations and comparisons were always picturesque. 
It was his deep—and, for a man, so rare—heartfulness, that gave 
him power to influence so deeply the female mind, and made him 
the best interpreter to women of Froebel’s genius. What Froe- 
bel created, Middendorff would accept with the deepest devotion, 
work it out, and put it in comprehensible form; and with what 
perseverance, with what unflinching courage and never-doubting 
fidelity did he fight for Froebel’s idea from the very beginning, 
even in the narrowest circles, where he found only a glimpse of 
understanding ; and against the often mocking, or entirely con- 
demning criticism of teachers, and pedagogical authorities, who 
had never given themselves the trouble to try to learn what was 
the theory and process of Froebel’s method! If ever any one un- 
derstood how to bring out the ideal of the peculiar nature hidden 
in every man, then Middendorff knew how to draw Froebel’s into 
the light, and to separate the human weaknesses from the genius. 
Every utterance of this genius he accepted as an oracle; and if 
there was many a thing that was not clear to him, he took great 
care to say: “ There must be something im that; I will work it 
out by and by; in the mean while we will pass to something else” 


(or something like). 
(To be continued.) 


MEETING OF KINDERGARTNERS AT NEW YORK. 


By invitation of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, a number of ladies, gradu- 
ates of her “ training classes,” met at 1266 Broadway, on Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 15, 1876. Mrs. Kraus presided, and Miss A. W. 
Bond was appointed secretary. A note was read from Mrs. Wal- 
ton, regretting that absence from town prevented her attendance. 
Mrs. Kraus read letters written to herself by Miss Eva Thomp- 
son of class of 1874, and Miss Bella Morehouse of class of 1874, 
giving minute and interesting accounts of the opening and prog- 
ress of their respective kindergartens. For response to questions 
by Mrs. Kraus, the ladies gave reports of their work and of their 
difficulties, which called for valuable suggestions from Mrs. Kraus 
as to the most practical way of overcoming the latter. Miss 
Hawes described the way she had ornamented the windows of her 
kindergarten-room at Montclair, N. J. Mrs. Kraus explained in 
a few words her object in calling the ladies together. “ There was 
danger that students of the kindergarten system, after the regular 
course of home studies was ended, would become isolated and 
cease to improve. Each teacher would have her own interests, and 
at last lose interest in her fellow-students, and perhaps in the pu- 
rity and progress of the systemas a whole. The 4indergarten spirit 
is, or ought to be, one of fraternity. There should be among its 
advocates and teachers an esprit de corps, which neither time nor 
distance could overcome. Teachers thoroughly educated in the 
system should know each other, if only by name, in order that they 
may discriminate among those who claim to be kindergartners.” 
The meeting adjourned to February 19, at 11.00 a. m. 


A GENUINE KINDERGARTEN. 


In Montreal, where in November I made a visit of two weeks, 
at the invitation of the Protestant Society of Education, and lec- 
tured at the normal school five times (mostly by informal conver- 
sation), I found a true Froebelian kindergarten, besides a class in 
one of the schools which had not quite fair conditions for its per- 
fection, for it was inextricably mixed with the school. 

This genuine kindergarten was kept by the two Misses MclIn- 
tosh, at 981 St. Catherine’s street. These ladies, in successive 
years, studied with Mrs. Ogden, and certainly do credit to their 
teacher. They have two rooms, opening into each other, one of 
which had in it an upright piano and the usual chairs and tables, 
(the latter properly prepared) ; the other was the play-room, and 
had no other furniture than a sofa for visitors, which commanded 
a view of both rooms. There I sat for three mornings, deeply in- 
terested in the operations of the happy little company of twenty 
children now at work, as they called the sedentary occupations, 
and now at play, in alternations of half hours. Under the head of 
work was classed the building and stick-laying ; at first, for a few 
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' minutes, dictated by the teachers, and then spontaneous, exhibit- 


ing the educational effect of the ordered work, which carefully 
illustrated the great law of productive activity, the connection of 
related opposites to make useful and beautiful effects. Among 
the plays, I found a favorite was one for the cultivation of the 
senses (though the children were unconscious of its purpose). 

One of the ring went into the middle, and the others danced 
round, singing a verse. The middle one was blindfolded, and one 
of the ring broke from it and went behind her and sang the song 
over again in /a, /a, Ja, etc. The game was to see if the blind- 
folded one would guess by the voice who it was. Sometimes it 
was the sense of touch that was tried, and while the ring sang 
another verse, one of the children would present herself to be 
felt of. When the sense was smell, different things would be 
presented, which I observed that some children brought in their 
pockets ; and so, when things were to be tasted. When sight was 
the sense, some one would leave the room, and the blindfolded 
would take off her handkerchief, and look round to see who was 
gone. It was curious to see how long this play interested the 
children. They wanted to do it over till all had been the blind- 
folded one. 

I observed that when they were at their occupation, sometimes 
one would become restless, as if tired, and then he was told that he 
might go into the play-room and bounce the India-rubber ball by 
himself. One little boy bounced his on the floor, catching it as it 
came up forty times without missing ; another threwhis up in the 
air and caught it sixty times. In the luncheon time, some either 
had no luncheon or very little, and they would go into the playreom 
and play with their balls, till all were ready to join in a more fan- 
ciful game, the hares, or the pigeon-house, kit-a-cat, the farmer, 
etc. At the end of their play they would march back in single 
file to their seats, singing some song which was accompanied by 
the piano. During the work the kindergartners talked with them 
about what they were doing, and heard them explain their build- 
ing and representations, and the things they undertook to do; and 
the imagination displayed in the manipulation of their materials, 
to express their ideas, was infinitely entertaining. In a genially 
managed kindergarten we truly see that childhood is on its “ be- 
ing’s height,” as Wordsworth says; playing human life in the yet 
irresponsible, preintellectual season, when its action has no conse- 
quences outside of the actor. 

Parents who would thrust the artificial contrivance of letters 
and mere signs into this precious season of childish fancy, which 
is playing with the works of God, do not realize that they “ offend 
the little ones,” and deprive them of getting the power to make 
use of their school opportunities when they follow in due season. 
Children, at this early age, must not be forced. Often a child 
brought into the kindergarten will for a time do nothing, not even 
speak. He simply gazes at what the other children are doing, 
and will not ask or answer any questions. He is out on a tour of 
observation. In such cases it is best for the kindergartner to let 
him alone, and not tease him into attending to any special thing, 
but let him orsent himself. The process may last a week—six weeks ; 
we knew it, in one case, to last the whole first year of the kinder- 
garten. But in that case the child, who was only two and a half 
years old, told his mother, when he went home, everything that 
was done in the kindergarten, so that she did not suspect but that 
he took part in everything. When he returned, the next year, he 
spontaneously took hold and did everything, and seemed the 
brightest of all. His mind had been feeding itself, and growing 
all the year before; for he was perfectly attentive, and it would 
have been a great loss to him not to have been in the kindergarten 
and to have missed the lessons of order that he silently absorbed. 
Intelligent kindergartners can distinguish between the repose of 
mind and vacuity or indolence of mind. It is not the plant that 
quickest springs into life which attains the greatest hight and 
spreads its foliage the widest. 


SUMMER TRAINING SCHOOL. 


As Mrs. Ogden’s training school for kindergartners, is hence- 
forth to be a component part of the Central Normal School of 
Worthington, Ohio, she puts out no special prospectus. The 
course, however, will begin in April and last till October rst, com- 
prehending the time of the summer institute, in which Mrs. Ogden 
will lecture upon the idea of Froebel. A small kindergarten of 
the village children taught by Mrs. Ogden, the year round, will 
be formed to serve as the living page on which ‘the nature of the 
child is to be studied. The season of the year will be favorable 
for a reunion of Mrs. Ogden’s pupils, who will find it for their ad- 
vantage to return even for a few days to the fountain-head of their 
education, and compare experiences and results with each other, 
and the ideal. Mrs. Ogden’s terms are like the other kindergarten 
training classes, $100 for the six months’ term. But board in 
Worthington is very low. 


Pity would be no more, 

If there was not somebody poor ; 
And mercy no more could be, 

If all were as happy as we. 


— Intuitions: time, space, cause, the right, the beautiful, — not 


communicated, but awakened in the mind by other things.—A/ann: 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. j 

Bevrast.—A public meeting of the Belfast Teachers’ Association was held at 
the high-school room, on the evening of Monday, Feb. 28. The president, A. 
A. Kelly, principal of the high school, opened the exercises by some remarks in 
which he announced the object of the Association, and referred to its past work ; 
after which Col. Philo Hersey, of the school committee, spoke to some length 
upon the defects of our school system, which he believed to bea neglect of the 
moral element in education. This element, he stated, may be nurtured even in 
the administration of punishment, and recommended usually a delay in inflicting 
this, until the offender was free entirely from the influence that drew him to the 
offense. The speaker further urged the necessity of fact teaching, of less broad 
and more deep attempts to instruct. Miss S.-C. Starrett, assistant teacher in 
the high school, then presented a paper; subject, ‘“‘ Composition Work.” Rev. 
J. A. Ross followed in some earnest words, urging the attention of parents to 
their duty of visiting the schools. He spoke in high terms of the general work 
of the last year, and called upon the parents to make themselves sure that his 
statements were true; to visit the schools, that teachers might be inspired with 
mere courage in their labor, that pupils might feel that the outside world is in 
sympathy with them. Another duty of the parent to the school, he held to be, 
their obligation in this day of papers and magazines, to understand the methods 
of education adopted in the best schools. 

The query-box being opened, was found to contain many topics of interest. 
Miss McDowell, of the upper grammar school, gave an emphatic answer No, to 
the question, “ Is it right to add to the severity of a pupil’s punishment in order 
to intimidate other wrong doers?’ Mr. Ross decided that declamation should 
begin in the intermediate school, if not sooner. Colonel Hersey answered the 
query given him 4s to the time that should be given to the study of arithmetic in 
our schools, by saying, that no more should be given than is necessary to com- 
plete the common school course of Greenleaf’s Series, or the corresponding book 
of other series. Dr. Poor spoke briefly upon ventilation. Mr. Kelley took 
ground against pronouncing each syllable in oral spelling. Other topics having 
been briefly discussed, the meeting adjourned until after the coming vacation. 

Bancor.—From the Whig and Courier of February 25 we take the following : 
Obituary—Foseph E. Littlefield.—Our obituary notices this morning will be 
found to contain the announcement of the death of Mr. Joseph Littlefield at the 
age of 74 years, who has been considered the veteran teachtr of Bangor. For 
the last six years he has been leading a quiet and retired , life, but for forty years 
previous he was closely identified' with the educational interests of this city. 
Master Littlefield, as he was calied by his scholars, began his professional career 
as a teacher in the city of Bath, and in 1832 he came to this city, when he opened 
a private school for young ladies in Billings avenue. After he had been teaching 
this school for four years, he advised the school cummittee to open a girl's high 
school, and upon his suggestion the school was opened, and Master Littlefield 
accepted the position of teacher with a very small salary—only six dollars a week. 
This was the origin of the Girls’ High School in 1836. ‘They occupied the upper 
story of the Prospect street brick school-house, the first story being used as a 
boys’ high school. The attendance increased until a large number had gathered. 
At the end of nineteen weeks the experiment was adopted as a permanent insti- 
tution, and another teacher was’ appointed. This allowed Mr. Littlefield to re- 
turn to his private school, which he continued to teach until it was adopted by 
the school committee as the Girls’ Select School, of which he was elected teacher. 
He remained at the head of this school for more than a quarter of a century, un- 
til the summer of 1869, when the consolidation of the several select schools oc- 
curred. After he retired from teaching he served on the truancy committee for 
several years. His life was one of earnest devotion to his profession. The 
success with which he met is amply proved by the love and respect which all his 
pupils had for him. The sincerity of their feelings towards him was illustrated 
by the generous testimonial presented to him at the grand reunion of the alumni 
of his schools, held in Norombega Hall, May 15, 1873. The occasion was one 
of the pleasantest ever known of the kind. A great many were present from 
abroad, and the hall was filled to its utmost eapacity. Yesterday morning (24th) 
Mr. Littlefield breathed his last, after a lingering illness of many weeks. Pupils 
who honored him so much here below, will still continue to love and cherish the 
memory of their teacher who has gone to join the Great Master above. It can 
be well said that the fruits of Master Littlefield’s labors will form a lasting mon- 
ument to his name. 


Hovtton.—The winter term of Houlton Academy closed last week by a pub- 
lic examination on Wednesday and Thursday. It has been a very successful 
term, the total attendance being 116, with an average attendance of 148 scholars, 
by far the largest number ever known in the history of the academy. The stu- 
dents have worked hard, and excelient progress is reported in all departments of 
study. Mr. Knowlton and his several assistants are to be congratulated upon 
the success which has attended their efforts to raise the standard of the school, 
and to instruct and interest the students in the various studies—English, scien- 
tific, and classical. The academy was never in a more prosperous condition, and 
gives promise of even greater success in the future. The spring term will com- 
mence on Wednesday, March 15. 

Saco.—We have received the catalogue ef the high and grammar schools of 
the city of Saco, from which we glean the following facts: The principal of the 
high school is B. Redford Melcher, A.M.; assistant, Miss Lydia M. Chadwick. 
Of the two grammar schools the principals are Messrs. Leroy O. Stone and James 
R. King, and their assistants, Misses Ella and Isabel Baker. The total number 
of pupils in both grammar schools is 225; in the high school 8s, an increase of 
50 since the summer of 1874. The high school has three well-arranged courses 
of, stndy ; viz.: a regular course, an English course, and a college preparatory. 

Pzmsroxe.—The centennial work of the Pembroke High School will comprise 
a large number of plates of original designs in free-hand, geometric, and per- 
spective drawing, of many and varied kinds, illustrating the importance of draw- 
ing as applied to the industries of the country. They comprise, among other 
subjects, designs for painted ceilings, parquetry-floors, wall-papers, oil-cloths, 
cotton and woolen fabrics, as table-spreads, carpets, and stand-cloths. Some 
will be plain, others in colors. Perspective views of some of the school-buildings 
in town, with their plans and elevations. Vases, solid and cubic diagrams. Maps, 
local, sectional, physical and political, plain in India ink, and in water-colors. 
Penmanship specimens from every pupil. Written examination papers from 
different classes neatly bound in volumes. 

Bripcton.—The Bridgton High School closed its winter term on Friday. At 
the prize exhibition on Thursday evening, prizes were awarded for excellence in 
declamation to George P. Mead and G. L. Frost; in recitations to Misses Mary 
E. Staples and Carrie M. Quincy. Mr. Richardson will be assisted in the spring 
term by Miss Georgia Holden, and Mons. Berthier. 

— A Greene correspondent says: “‘The school in district No. 3 known as the 
Mountain school district was taught by A. F. Tinkham, and according to the re- 
port was one of the best and most profitable schools that has been taught in the 
district for some time. It has been a very favorable winter indeed for our town 
schools. The attendance has been good.” ; 

— There are now 110 scholars attending the school at Gould’s Academy 
Bethel, and the spring term bids fair to be a full one. ’ 

— District No. 2, in Sanford, held a meeting recently and voted almost unan- 


. 
imously to permit the free high school to be held in their school-house, and.fur- 
nish wood and pay other incidental expenses. The high school began Monday, 
28th ult. 

— The high school in Harmony Village commenced its spring session on Fri- 
day, the 25th ult., under the instruction of Adella C. Rich, of Chesterville, a 
graduate of Farmington, and also of the Female Seminary at Kent’s Hill. 

— A correspondent highly commends the school at Carver's Harbor, taught by 
Mr. E. Y. Turner, of Auburn. Mr. Turner’s ability and faithfulness as an in- 
structor are warmly complimented. 

— The spring term of Anson Academy commenced the 23d ult., with go pupils 
in attendance. It is under the instruction of Albert M. Spear, A.B. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MAncuxster.— Miss Abbie S. McClintock, a teacher in the public schools for 
two or three years past, died on Tuesday, 28th ult., at Hillsborough Bridge, of 
consumption. The Afessenger says: She commenced teaching at the early age 
of fourteen; and when not at school for study herself, has made teaching the 
business of her life. She had a permanent engagement in the Manchester city 
schools, and took bigh rank. A few months ago her failing strength admonished 
her that she must take time to rest. She came home, fully intending to return 
to her post. But she went steadily and rapidly down. She clung to life, for she 
longed to be well and able to do life’s work. She loved children, and the work 
of teaching them. Her plans and desires were over-ruled, and she submitted 
without a murmur. 

Titton. — Examinations for the Centennial have been held in nearly all the 
classes in the N. H. Conference Seminary. The historical sketch of the school 
and the examination papers will be presented in a bound volume, comprising 600 
pagesor more. Accompanying this will be photographs, and a bound volume of 
catalogues. The winter termclosed with examinations of all the classes on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, March 6 and 7. The attendance has been larger than that of 
any other winter term in the history of the school. The spring term promises to 
be large. It will open on Wednesday, March 22. 

Antrim. — Ten volumes of ‘* Chambers’ Encyclopedia,” offered by Professor 
Vose, as a special premium of the Oak Park Association, to be awarded to the 
best ungraded winter school within the limits of the Association, of not Jess than 
50 pupils, has been awarded to District No. 2, in this town, Miss Jennie J. Nes- 
mith, teacher; the second premium, offered by D. H. Goodell, consisting of 
“ Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary,” in two volumes, goes to District No. 4 
in Francestown, Wheeler Rand, teacher. 

WotrgBorouGH.—The spring term of the Wolfeborough and Tuftonborough 
Academy commenced Tuesday, Feb. 29, under the instruction of its former 
teacher, D. W. C. Durgin, A.M. Mr. Durgin has managed this school in a very 
co dabl hitherto, and we hope that it may be restored to its pris- 
tine glory undeg his jurisdiction. 

Great Faris. — W. H. Farrar, a teacher in the grammar school, died on the 
2tst ult., at the age of about 59 years. Two years ago Mr. Farrar was elected 
to the State Senate, but on account of his failing health declined a renomination 
last year. He wasa prominent member of the Masonic order, and a highly re- 
spected citizen, 

Keene. — According to the report of the Superintendent of Schools, Keene, 
which is now in the hands of the printer, there has been considerable progress 
made in the district schools during the past year, a larger number than usual study- 
ing English grammar, geography, and other studies usually taken up by the 
more advanced pupils of the common schools. 

Weare.—An entertainment was given Friday evening, 2sgh ult, by the mem- 
bers of Clinton Grove Seminary, aided by outsiders, The exercises were varied: 
music, tableaux, recitations, and dramas. Following these exercises was an an- 
tiquarian supper, which could not have failed to please the most fastidious epi- 
cure. The waiters were in “‘ ye ancient garb.” 

PortsmoutTH.—The pupils of the high school have sent to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, for exhibition at the Centennial, a large box containing mat- 
ter exemplifying the school work there, consisting of a fine line of drawings, sur- 
veys, plans, book-keeping, examination papers, essays, etc. 

Hampton. — This town proposes to be represented in the State Educational 
department at the Exposition, by large photographic views of the new school 
buildings in districts No. 1 and 2, accompanied by histories of the town schools 
one hundred years ago and now. 

Cuicuester. — There is a school house in a good, rich farming district in this 
town, which is in use, that is covered with slabs, the district not being ready or 
willing to shingle the same. A correspondent suggests that the place ought to 
be called Slab Village.—Statesman. 

East Anpover.—Rev. Mr. Moody, superintending school committee, is en- 
gaged in writing a history of the town schools for the past century. 

— The spring term of the Normal School opens with 133 students. ‘There isa 
class of nearly 60 new students, a large increase over any previous term. 

— Mr. Edward Angell, of Lewiston, Me., has been elected principal of Pink- 
erton Academy, Derry, for the next term. 

— Troy high school began its spring term February 28th, Mrs. L. B. Wright, 
principal. 

— F. W. Parker, Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, Mass., has our thanks 
for a report of the schools of that town. Mr. Parker was formerly connected 
with the schools of Manchester. He has been in his present field of labor for 
nearly a year. -We wish him success. 

— Mrs. Blanpied, wife of the principal of the Milford High School, died very 
suddenly, Monday, 28th. While in usual health, she was taken with faintness, 
and almost immediately expired. 


VERMONT. 


Montre.ier.—Seminary Hill.—The closing exercises occurred last week. 
Examination occurred on Monday and Tuesday forenoon, and showed that thor- 
ough work had been done by both teachers and students. The school has an 
able faculty, as most of the teachers have had long experience in their respective 
departments. Several prominent clergymen from abroad were present at exam- 
ination, and were much pleased with the shew made by thestudents. The studio 
was very beautifully decorated with paintings and drawings, the productions of 
the students. The exhibition of the middle class, which occurred Tuesday even- 
ing, was of a high order, showing that the young ladies and gentlemen were well 
acquainted with their themes, and were preparing themselves for future use- 
fulness. 

Lynpon.—The exhibition at the seminary, Friday, February 25, was a com- 
plete success. The'programme consisted of orations, essays, discussions, tab- 
leaux, a drama, and a farce. The net proceeds, about $40.00, are to be used in 
purchasing a chandelier for Chapel Hall. 

— We received a few weeks ago a number—that for February, 1876—of the 
Golden Sheaf, a monthly published by the pupils of Troy Conference Academy, 
Poultney. It is of quarto form, well printed on good paper, and contains a vari- 


ety of articles and notes, all of them, no doubt, interesting to the students of « 


Poultney, and some, we are sure, interesting to outsiders. The following is a 
list of the contents of the number before us: Advertisements} Literary—In win- 
ter (a poem), Motives of Education, The First Conference Seminary, Women as 
Physicians, A Letter to a Friend across the Sea; Editorials; Fire at the Acad- 
emy; Miscel us; Locals; Personals; Academy Notes. 

— The board of agriculture have resolved to establish an experiment station 
under the charge of Prof. Henry M. Seely, secretary of the board, being the 
second one on this continent, the first, that at Middletown, Conn., having been 
in operation for some time past. The board resolved that Professor Seely “be 
authorized to make, or cause to be made by others, such investigations and ex- 
periments as shall seem to him likely to simplify and explain the relations to sci- 
ence to agriculture, making additions to our knowledge and skill in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and raising and care of stock, and protect us from fraud and im- 
position, such investigations to be without expense to the board or the State.” 

— Rev. Dr. Coleman, first principal of Burr Seminary, is now almost 80 years 
old, but he still holds his place as a professor in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

— The Peachham graded school, taught by Mr. and Mrs. Bunker, commenced 
February 22, numbering about one hundred pupils, and promises to be a success, 
It is in a flourishing condition. 

— The people of one of the school districts in Lowell have got all snarled up 
over a school rule adopted, allowing scholars out of the district free tuition who 
attend school and work for their board in the distri¢t, and compelling others who 
pay money for board to pay for their tuition. Such a rule will snarl up anybody 
who knows how to be fair. 

— The normal school at Johnson has opened again, and is doing finely. Mr. 
Crippin is proving the man for the place. 

— The graded school at Stowe closed last Friday, with an exhibition in the 
evening, at the town hall. The scholars who took part in the exercises acquitted 
themselves with great credit to themselves and their teachers. 


— The higher department of the Weston village school, M. W. F. Shattuck, 
teacher, closed last Friday, after an unusually prosperous term. In token of 
their regard for him, the scholars presented Mr. S. with a very fine copy of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, bearing his name handsomely stamped in gilt on 
the cover. 

— At the Northfield school meeting, last week the district voted to build a 
$10,000 school-house, and appointed J. H. Orcutt, W. H. H. Clafflin, A. How- 
arth, J. C. Rice, and H. R. Brown, building-committee. They will be ready to 
receive proposals for building in a few days. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Upton. — The high school examinations occurred Friday, 25th ult. The 
classes in the higher English and classical departments, under the special instruc 
tion of the principal. Mr. J. Langdon Curtis, acquitted themselves with great 
credit. Those in the junior class, taught principally by the assistant, Miss 
Annie E. Freeman, also did finely. Music and exercises in free gymnastics 
were interspersed, all of which were excellent. At the close of the session re- 
marks were made by Rev. George S. Ball, Dr. J. Wilmarth, and each of the su- 
perintending committee —Hon. Velorous Taft, Rev. N. B. Fisk, and George H. 
Stoddard. Each spoke in terms of high commendation of the school and its 
teachers. Dr: Wilmarth highly approved of the gymnastics, and thought the 
school in better condition to-day than at any time during the past ten years. A 
fine copy of Cassell’s Illustrated Bible was presented to Mr. Curtis by Master 
George I. Leland, in behalf of his schoolmates; also a fine autograph alkum to 
Miss Freeman. 

OranGe.—The graduating exercises of the Orange High School took place 
Tuesday, Feb. 29, at 2.00 o'clock p.m. This is the first class ever graduated 
from the school. The exercises by the class were: Essay, ‘* Education,” Geo. 
E. Dexter; essay, ‘‘ Intemperance,” by Ida F. Nutting; class chronicles, Clara 
A. Chase; class prophecy, Geo. E. Dexter; valedictory (Latin), Fred C. Tenney. 
In the evening the school held a reunion under the supervision of the class of 
’76. About one hundred and twenty-five persons were present and partook of a 
bountiful repast. After supper toasts were in order, Geo. E. Dexter, president 
of the evening, Fred. C. Tenney, toast master. During the evening Clara A. 
Chase, in behalf of the class, presented the principal, W. G. Reed, with a beau- 
tiful silver fruit basket, filled with a variety of fruits. It was a complete surprise. 
Mr. R. in a few words thanked the class for their gift, not as much for its money 
value as for the depth of friendship it revealed. The assembly broke up about 
11.00 o'clock p. m., all wishing the future prosperity of class ’ 76. 

Amuerst.—The annual town meeting was held last Monday, the 6th finst. 
In 1874 the town spent $12,427.68 on schools, In 1875 this was reduced to $10,- 
176,22. This year the committee recommended that the town appropriate $9,800 
which with the income from other sources would give them some $10,000 for 
schools. But with false economy it was voted to appropriate only $8,000 for 
schools. It is calculated that this will necessitate a reduction of twenty-five per 
cent. in the teachers’ salaries which are already much less than they should be. 
The chairman of the school committee, E. A. Thomas, Esq., resigned, because 
he would not attempt to carry on the schools with the small sum appropriated. 
The other members of the committee, Mr. H. C. Nash and Rev. W. H. Bea- 
man, are both new men having been elected at the meeting last Monday. 

— The Legislative committee of education have reported an act providing that 
school committees shall direct what books shall be used in the public schools, and 
shall prescribe, as far as is practicable, a course of studies and exercises to be 
pursued in the school. In any town or city in which the school committee con- 
sists of not more than eighteen persons, the books may be changed by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members, and when the committee numbers more than eighteen, 
a majority. When the books are changed the town has got to pay for the books, 
where a pupil has an old one. The committee have also reported a resolve ap- 
propriating $1,483.91 for repairs upon the northern school building at Salem; 
$2,000 for fitting and furnishing a chemical laboratory in the normal school at 
Westfield, and for chemicals and apparatus; $2,600 for improvements. at the 
South Framingham school. 

— The New-Salem Academy, under the able charge of Mr. F. E. Stratton, 
closed a successful term last week. There are flattering prospects for the spring 
term. . 
— An Amherst grammar-school teacher is a rigid economist; he invites his 
girl, goes to sleigh-ride in a team he engages himself, and then tries to float the 
debt by assessing it onthe school. Howis that for close calculation ?—Z xchange. 

— The Mount Holyoke Seminary has just purchased an $80.00 Holtz electrical 
machine, having all the recent improvements. It has also received two boxes of 
valuable minerals and fossils, from Rev. George Barber, chaplain of the Soldiers’ 
Home in Milwaukee. 

— The teachers of the Florence schools, with their friends and invited guests, 
held a sociable last week. A large number were present, and the occasion was 
very much enjoyed. 

— The Princeton High School has been under the instruction of A. L. Morey, 
of the senior class of Bates College, for three terms, and have gained a reputa- 
tion for thoroughness and integrity equaled by few. Mr. Morey possesses supe- 
rior qualities as a teacher, and is successful everywhere. 

— The Granby High School has just closed with a successful exhibition. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Horxinton.—The schools of Hopkinton closed Feb. 18th, with the exception 
of the high school, which closed one week later. They have been, during the 
past term, very successful as a whole, and showed a good degree of improvement 
at their close, although the general attendance during the term has been lessened 
by sore throat among the scholars. The high school closed Feb. 25th, with a 
public examination, at which the friends of the school showed their good will 
and interest by agenerous attendance, Miss Kate E. Bowles, who has been 
the assistant during the past two terms, has resigned that position to take charge 
of a smaller family. At the close of the examination she was happily surprised 
by being made the recipient of a beautiful present from the students. She has 
gained many friends as a teacher and lady, and carries into her new sphere of 
usefulness the good wishes of a large circle of acquaintances. The teachers, 
during the past two terms, have held regular teachers’ meetings, in which they 
have discussed the questions and methods of school government, etc. They 
have thus far been a success, and of much advantage to those engaged in teaching. 


Pawrtuckxet.—Mr. Andrew Jencks, Superintendent of Public Schools, in his 
annual report to the school committee, furnishes the following information in 
regard to the schools in this town ; Number of pupils in the high school, 76; in 
the grammar schools, 435 ; in the intermediate, 558; in the first and second 
primaries, 1,011; in the ungraded schools, 149. ‘Total, 2,229. Of this number, 
1,075 are of foreign parentage. The average number of pupils toa teacher in 
the high school is 25; in the grammar schools, 46; in the intermediate, 50; in 
the first and second primaries, 67; in the ungraded schools, 49 ; average number 
of pupils to each teacher in the town, 54. The cost of tuition per year for each 
pupil in the several grades is as follows: High school, $39.47; grammar school, 
$15.82; intermediate, $8.17; primaries, $5.96 ; ungraded schools, $7.78. There 
are 16 school-houses in the town, 39 schools, and 41 teachers. The superintend- 
ent says: ‘In looking over’ the school work for the past year, | must congratu- 
late the teachers and pupils particularly, that they have so generally succeeded in 
their efforts. A very strong and lively interest has been manifest, and the daily 
recitations have evinced a progress which is a source of gratification to all who 
have visited the schools. Many of the schools have been visited by school offi- 
cers from other towns, and their comments upon the methods of teaching and 
the matter taught were very commendatory. I am much pleased with the prog- 
ress of the schools, and think a comparison with the schools of other towns will 
not Create an unfavorable impression at home.’’ 


Bristot.—The evening schools in this town closed for the year, Thursday, the 
ad inst, having been in session since the first of October. The attendance, de- 
portment, and progress in the girls’ department, under the charge of Miss Annie 
w. Bradford, has been quite remarkable. The teachers are so much interested 
in their work that they close the school with great reluctance. There has been a 
manifest improvement in the boys’ department, under the care of Mr. Henry C. 
Sayles. The citizens are more than satisfied with their investment in the night 
schools of the town. 


Woonsocket.—A chnowledgement.—The principal of the Woonsocket High 
School, Mr. M. A. Way, gratefully acknowledges the receipt from a number of 
friends of many specimens of minerals, etc., contributed in the interest of the school. 
All friends have the sincere thanks of the recipients, while their generous remem- 
brances of the cause of education will find many imitators it is hoped. Persons 
desirous to exchange duplicates will please correspond with the principal..... 
Our Woonsocket correspondent says the item in our columns saying that four of 
the seven gentlemen who have been principals of the high school in that town 
are dead, will admit of a slight correction, since there are living the following 
gentlemen who have held that position, viz.: Dr. Gee. W. Jenckes, H. R. 
Greene, H. M. Rice, Amos Shearman, Jr., J. W. Davenport, and C. H. Smart. 


Kincston. — The public school in this place closed Friday, March 3d. The 
closing exercises consisted of an examination of the scholars, dialogues, recita- 
tions, etc., which passed off very smoothly, and proved both interesting and in- 
structive. The school has been taught during the last term by Mr. Albert Col- 
lins as principal; Miss Mary A. Noyes as teacher of the primary department. 
The pupils of the school had made a marked degree of progress in their studies 
during the term. 

Newrort.—The progress being made in our evening schools is of a most grat- 
ifying character. Now the total number enrolled amounts to 213: 

Boys. Girls. Total. 


Bookkeeping and First Grammar Grades, 
Second and third Grammar.......... ease clas 3 
Fourth Grammar and Intermediate,.......+..++sesesee08 37 31 68 
Intermediate and Primary,......cccccccsccececccsccccccs 46 7 53 
The average attendance has been as follows, viz. : 
Bookkeeping and First 3 33 
Second and Third Grammar............- 18 3 21 
Fourth Grammar and Intermediate,....... be 20 22 42 


Many of the scholars in the lower grades have made such marked progress as 
to require their removal to higher classes. There isa boy, aged 15, attending 
the schools who, until this season, never entered one. He now uses the Second 
Reader, and his handwriting, for one who has so recently begun to study, is 
highly gratifying. An inspection of samples of writing, the result of only twenty 
lessons in that department of study, shows very extraordinary results, and must be 
gratifying to the teachers as also the parents. 


ProvipgNcg. — Teachers from abroad, as well as the chairman of the State 
Board of Examiners, have made recent inspection of the progress of the excel- 
lent work which is being accomplished by the State Normal School..... The 
board of aldermen yesterday resolved that it was in favor of building a handsome 
and substantial house for high school purposes, without steeples for useless orna- 
ments. The resolution failed to give a rule by which may be determined what 
are useful and what “ useless’’ ornaments. 


New SHorenam. — A public library has been established in New Shoreham, 
with the following officers: President—T. H. Mann; Vice-President — Nich- 
olas Ball; Secretary —C. E. Perry; Librarian and Treasurer — A. W. 
Brown; Board o& Trustees—T. H. Mann, president; C. E. Perry, secretary; 
A. H. Sprague, Mrs. L. Littlefield, Miss Alice Lewis. ‘The library was opened 
with very evident satisfaction to all, and for the present will only be opened once 
per week—every Friday. 

— The annual report of the Commissioner of Public Schools for Rhode Island 
has been submitted to the general assembly. It 1s a document of more than 
local interest, and we shall give a summary of it in a future issue of the JourNAL. 


CONNECTICUT. 

_ Bripcerort.—The preparation of the graded schools for the Centennial exhibi- 
Hon at Philadelphia have been nearly completed, and the managers of this interest- 
ing enterprise will be enabled to send on the work about the first of April..--- 
The following comes from the Waltersville school district: The State Board 
of Education recently requested the schools throughout the State to forward to 
him for exhibition at the Centennial a specimen of the work being performed by 
them. In compliance with this request, the Waltersville school has forwarded the 
tesults of a written examination of the “A” class given on Monday and Tuesday 
last. The manuscripts are accompanied by a picture in “ spatter work,” with the 


motto, “ Sicus patribus sit Deus nobis,” arching over the flag and American 
eagle. The picture was the joint work of Emma Barnum, Lizzie Neagle, and 
Mary Cullen, scholars of the school, under the direction of Miss Fitz Gerald, first 
assistant teacher. The followingis the list of questions: 

Arithmetic.—(1). Multiply 3-5 by 7-8, and give the reasons for the process. (2) 
Bought cloth at the rate of 7 yards for $6.00, and sold the same at the rate 
of 6 yards for $7.00, how much must be sold to gain $6.00? to gain 6 yards? (3) 
What is the interest of $40 for 27 days at 6 per cent? $00 for 14 days at 6 
per cent? $75 for 19 days at 7.3 per cent? $22 for 25 daysat 7.3 per cent? The 
pupil is expected to perform examples similar to the above, mentally, and an- 
swer without hesitation. (4) Bought cloth at the rate of $15 per yard; what 
must be the asking price that I may fall 1744 per cent and still make 10 per cent 
on the cost? (5) By selling a horse at $40 I lost 20 per cent; — should I have 
gained or lost, and how much percent, had I sold the same for $55? (6) A round 
bomb-shell is 6 inches in diameter ; the powder occupies 24 of the space included 
within the surface of the ball: what must be the diameter of the space occupied 
by the powder, and what the thickness of the ironaround it? 

Algebra.—(1) Give five terms of (x plus vy)” expanded. (2) Given x plus » 
equals 9 plus yt equals 2417, to find the value of xand y. (3) Finda number 
of four figures whose common difference is 2 and whose product945. (4) The 
arithmetical mean of two numbers exceeds the geometrical by 444; and the pro- 
duct ef the two numbers divided by their sum is 71-5. 


Grammar.— As uNTO the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman. 
Though she bends him she obeys him, 
Though she draws him yet she follows— 
Useless BACH without the other!”’ 


Analyze the first two lines and parse the words in small caps 

Composition.—Write a composition containing the following words: Remain, 
believe, persevere, strength, diligence, henceforth. 

German. — Translate: Entschuldigen Sie mich, mein Herr; mein Vater ist 
noch krank, Ich wunche Ihnen eine angenehme Reise. Daist der Herr welcsser 
Sie begleitet, er erwartet Sie; erwird immer Ihr Freund sein. Give the syn- 
opsis of ‘begleitet’ in the indicative mood. Translate into German: My books 
are my friends: they are very instructive. Scholars, love your books. 


Tue InpusTrRiAL FoR Girits.—Mrs. Mary E. Rockwell, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls at Middletown, has 
issued an appeal for aid, addressed ‘‘to benevolent women and friends” of the 
school, from which the following is an extract :— 

* Six years ago this institution was founded as a temporary home and school 
for friendless, vagrant, and viciously inclined girls, between the ages of eight 
and eighteen years, none being received when over sixteen. The family system 
of training was adopted, and two large houses, suitable for families of thirty five 
girls each, were speedily erected and furnished by private contributions. For 
more than a year past these ‘homes’ have been crowded, our ber now being 
over one hundred, and the admission steadily outnumbering dismissals. The 
year just passed has been one of great prosperity and encouragement to the 
school. Carefully kept records show that the percentage of girls saved is con- 
stantly increasing. —Two hundred and twenty have now been placed in care of 
the institution. Of these over one hundred have gone out, nine-tenths of them 
to lead respectable lives, and some to attain comfortable and thrifty homes of 
their own, and to Christian usefulness. The beneficent donation of $10,coo from 
Mr. Allyn, and the promp and liberal response to an appeal to a few ladies dur- 
ing the summer for funds to refurnish the old dormitories, have cheered the 
hearts of all connected with the work. We most earnestly hope that our occu- 
pancy of the new home, now paid for, and so greatly needed, is not to be for a day 
delayed by the want of furniture. This school has a most tendér and powerful 
claim upon benevolent and Christian women. New and startling evidence is 
constantly presenting itself to show that there are hundreds of friendless, diso- 
bedient, and vagrant girls in our State, whose future will be hopelessly appalling, 
if left without protection and instruction. If possibile, visit our school and see 
its work. One day, even one hour spent here will leave memories to cheer all 
future years and soften the bed of death, if your benefactions have helped to pro- 
vide a home of rescue, purity, and hope for those who would otherwise be friend- 
less and lost. All contributions will be gratefully received. Packages may be 
sent to the ‘Connecticut Industrial School for Girls,’ care of Superintendent, 
Middletown, Conn.” 

Mystic.—Our winter terms are closing, and all report a general advance. The 
school on Gallup Hill, taught by Mr. H. H. Young, has been very successful. 
It closed Friday night, March 3, with an exhibition which was very pleasing to 
parents and friends. Many of our public schools aud our academy have made 
an effort to be represented at the centennial. Many of the papers are prepared 
with taste and accuracy. The mathematical work and map-drawing are especially 
worthy of mention. The new school-houses proposed for Upper Mystic and 
Stonington Point are not yet assured. Some want very expensive buildings, and 
others want neat but not costly structures; between both these parties the good 
work may be hindered for months. 

BuriinGTon.—The winter term of the center school has just closed. It has 
been taught by H. T. Beach, of Vernon, to whom is due much credit for his suc- 
cess in teaching. He came among us a stranger, and has won the esteem of both 
parents and scholars, so much so that sufficient funds have been raised by private 
individuals to continue the school one month longer, provided he can arrange his 
business so he can make it agreeable to do so. 

— The commission appointed by the governor in accordance with a resolution 
passed by the last legislature, to examine as to the propriety of adopting an 
amended orthography of the public documents hereafter to be printed, and how 
far such amended orthography may with propriety be adopted, and report there- 
upon to the next session of the General Assembly, held a meeting, recently, to 
consider the subject referred to them. No radical changes are contemplated, 
and the so-called “‘fonetic sistem’”’ receives no favor. But it is proposed to take 
measures for having similar commissions appointed in several other States, so 
that whatever change may at ast be decided upon shall have a wide adoption ; 
for it is self-evident that any changes that should be adopted by a single State, 
or asmall number of States, would practically be of small value. 

— At the recent Republican State Convention, the following sentiment was 
adopted: ‘The safety of the Republic depends upon the intelligence, as well as 
the virtue of its citizens, in order that the unity of the notion, preserved at the 
cost of war may be maintained in peace It is essential that the State schools 
shall continue to be common scheols, where every child in the State may receive 
such @ducation as will fit him to be useful in the community, happy in his home, 
and absolutely removed from that ignorance which is the mother of crime ; and 
we are unalterably opposed to any division of the public school money for any 
purpose whatever.” This unquestionably voices the opinions of the great mam 
jority of the people of all sects and parties, as will be proved by an emphatic vote 
whenever the opportunity shall be given to express their opinion. 

— A Suggestion.—The following item comes from atown in Windham county. 
Perhaps some teacher can make the hint useful: It is said that one of our 
teachers, becoming discpuraged at the way the parents visited him during the 
winter—only one having been guilty of such an act in eighteen weeks—offered a 
chromo to any who would visit his school before the examination, and it is fur- 
ther stated that the very next day he had eight visitors. God bless the man who 
invented chromos. 


COLLEGES. 


Harvarp.—Blakie has finished the eight-oared barge for the ‘ Varsity crew. 
It is built of white pine, with mahogany washboards, and will be supplied with a 
small false keel of iron, to protect the bottom when passing over shoals, The 
boat measures forty-seven feet by thirty-eight inches. ....Ground has been broken 
already for the new building in which the rooms of the Pi Eta will be situated. 
The building is on Brattle street, nearly opposite the University Press. ....The 
following, from the sophomore class, have been chosen editors of the Crimson: 
L. L. Eyre, Lawrence Jacob, Charles Moore, A. M. Sherwood, Bayard Tucker- 
man. .... There are over a dozen law clubs at the Harvard Law School, ranging 
in membership from the largest, ‘The Pow-wow Chamber,” having twenty- 
seven members, tothe “ Buller N. P. Club,” composed last year of five members. 
Among others, occur the names of the Quiz Glub, the Benchers, the Chitty 
Pleading Club, the Curtis Club, Washburn Real Property Club, and the Mar- 
shall Club..... Officers of the St. Paul Society have been elected as follows: A. 
H. Amory, ’77, president; A. L. Lowell, ’77, vice-president; Lawrence Jacob, 
’78, treasurer; W. T. Cox,’79, librarian..... The boat house has passed out of 
the hands into those of the college, and the work of remodeling the building is 
to begin immediately. The remodeling will cost $1,359. The building will be 
in addition painted, the bridges replanked, and some repairs made on the roof. 
The H. U. B. C. have passed the following resolution: ‘That this club hereby 
agree to pay to the president and fellows of Harvard College, for the use of the 
H. U. B. C. boat house, ten per cent. per annum in advance, on the whole 
amount to be expended by the corporation in canceling all claims against the boat 
house, and in remodeling and repairing it for the use of the club; and to pay, 
when due, all charges for the use of water, as assessed by the Water Board; and 
to make such repairs as may be made necessary by the neglect or carelessness of 
the members of the club; and that the treasurer is hereby authorized to make 
the payments required by this vote.”’....The triennial catalogue at Harvard will 
hereafter be changed to a quinquennial, making the next publication in 1880. 


University oF THE Ciry or Naw Yorx.—Chancellor Crosby conferred the 
degree of M.D. upon 133 graduates of the University of the City of New York, 
last week. The valedictory address was given by George N. Chandler. Rev. 
Dr. Storrs addressed the class, and eloquently referred to the value of a physi- 
cian’s work in other ways than through the art of healing. He said: 

“At the beginning of this Centennial year it is well for us to remember that 
one of the first men who fell in the Revolution was Dr. Joseph Warren, of Bos- 
ton. The second siener of the Declaration of Independence, who waited only 
tor the signature of John Hancock, was a New Hampshire physician, Dr. Bart- 
lett. Itis natural for us to remember that five or six educated physicians were 
efficient members of that wise and patriotic assembly, and one who was as 
eminent as any other in that body was Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia. 
Literature owes much to physicians. We do not forget that the most. witty 
and elegant poet of the last thirty years is a Boston physician. The influence 
of a physician goes out in multiform channels. Remember him who died recently 
in Boston, whoin youth fought for Greek independence, who in young manhood 
struggled for the liberty of the Poles, who in later life labored for the slave, and 
who felt that his highest claim to honor and his grandest work was that which 
took away the bars from the immortal spirit, which made the blind see, the deaf 
hear, the dumb speak, and which brought the, mind forth to the light of God's 
truth and to the expectation of God’s immortality. That is the work of a great 
physician. As you think of your work, its relations run into infinitude. Cherish 
a lofty enthusiasm for your work. ‘The enthusiasm of love for work multiplies— 
it transforms talent into genius, and makes the master in any art. Enthusiasm 
conquers and glorifies. Cherish that enthusiaem, jwotified by the past and pres- 
ent of your profession, justified by the fact that the more nobly you accomplish 
your work the nearer you come to God.’’ 

Turts. — The following instruments lately arrived at Tufts College: Crova’s 
apparatus for projection of wave-motion; Savait’s polarascope; a very fine 
Nicols prism, one of the best in this country; Foucaut’s prism; a double image 
prism, very large; Stokes apparatus for fluorescence ; a set of chromatic diapa- 
sons; also a set of diapasons with Helmhot’s Resonators; and Koénigs’ inter- 
ference apparatus for sound, all first-class instruments from the manufactory of 
Koénigs’ & Dubosques, at Paris. In addition to the above a Groves fifty cell 
battery from Elliot’s, London. These instruments were ordered by Professor 
Marshall, during his late tour in Europe, were selected with great care, and are 
inferior to none. 

DARTMOUTH. — The students of the first class in the Thayer School of Civil 
Engineering, under the direction of Prof. Robert Fletcher, have completed a 
model of a railroad bridge, designed by themselves, and upon which they have 
been at work for some time past. The model is ofta Pratt truss bridge, fora 
clear span of eighty-two feet. The length of the model, which is built upon a 
scale of one-twelfth, isseven feet, and the breaking load of the model itself is es- 
timated at 8,600 pounds. It is soon to be sent to Philadelphia, where it is to be 
exhibited in the New Hampshire division of the educational department. The 
model is of great strength and beauty, and reflects credit alike on professor and 
students. 
Amuerst.—The faculty have announced their second and final election of men 
from the senior class to the Phi Beta Kappa society. The names are: J. H. 
Betts, F. L. Green, G. Herbert, J. Howland, A. B. Hunter, R. W. Patton, F. 
Ripley, C. Smith, Jr., and W. H. Whiting. ....There is much religious interest 
in college. Noon prayer meetings are held daily, and upwards of a hundred 
students attend them. 

Coisy.—Fifty-one of the students of Colby University, or 63 per cent of the 
actual membership, were employed as teachers during the pa:t winter. The col- 
lege terms are so arranged as to give ten weeks vacation in the winter. The per- 
centage of teachers is usually larger than that given above. 

— Michigan University in the year 1870 opened its doors in all departments 
for the admission of women. According to the most recent returns, 117 are 
now availing themselves of the right to university instruction thus recognized. 
In the distribution which they have made of themselves among the several de- 
partments, there is no little significance—4 of them having chosen the law, 47 
medicine, and 66 literature andescience. 

_— John Ruskin has been elected to the State professorship of fine arts at Ox- 


ford University. 
— The Cornell trustees appropriated $300 for the university navy, last week. 


— The West has closely copied New England in educational matters, and has 
erected expensive school buildings and made large appropriations for maintaining 
them. But there are many complaints against them. A Cincinnati paper char- 
acterizes the public schools as “ excessively expensive avd top-heavy.” Another 
paper says: “* They are becoming so top-heavy with efforts to make them what , 
they ought not to be that they are destined to tumble over, or rather, to tumble 
back to the original standards and methods.”” A Chicago journal regards the 
high schools in this way: ‘‘ The free high schools have given us lawyers, clerks, 
bookkeepers, and bankers, instead of proficient artizans. It has added to callings 
that could be dispensed with without great detriment to the public, and taken 
young men from occupations that are of great use to the world. It is often said 
that in our free-school system ‘the rich educate the poor’; but so far as most 
pupils in high schools are concerned the poor educate the rich.” 

— The report of the State board of education of Maryland for the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1875, shows that there are 1,846 public schools in that State, at- 
tended by 143,003 pupils. Nearly one-third of the school population reside in 
the city of Baltimore, where the {average daily attendance is about eighty per 
cent. of the number enrolled, while in the counties the attendance is only a little 


over fifty-four per cent. : 
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New Publications. 


Amonc My Books. By James Russell Lowell, = of Belles 
Lettres in Harvard College. Second series. Boston: J. R. Os- 


good & Co. ; 1876. 

In this volume Professor Lowell discusses the life and writings 
of Dante, Spenser, Wordsworth, Milton, and Keats, giving the 
ripe products of a life of study of these authors. They will have 
little interest or value to those who are not familiar with the sub- 
jects of the essays, and we doubt if ever comparative views of au- 
thors are truly valuable without the ability to decide on their merits. 
The true study of authors is directly through their works, and the 
reader who attempts to use the mind and eyes of gifted men to see 
and to learn, will find his knowledge of a second-hand character, 
and his impressions quite evanescent. The caution is so necessary 
to young readers to read the proper subject, and not something 
about the subject, that we have introduced the thought in connec- 
tion with a book which will be of great value to experienced 
readers. Professor Lowell’s studies of Dante lead him to find the 
poet’s inspiration in his own personal experiences, and hence his 
works are subjective, the outgrowth of an inner life and longing. 
The same is true to a greater or less extent with Spenser and Mil- 
ton. Wordsworth deals more truly with the external and the ob- 
jective, while each is a counterpart of the other. 

The essays are exceedingly pleasant reading, and are in the 
author’s most vigorous and polished style. 


History OF THE UNITED States. By J. A. Doyle. With Maps 
illustrative of the acquisition of Territory and the increase of 
Population, by Francis A. Walker. New York: Henry Holt 

& 
A new history of the United States is so frequently announced 

that it has ceased to be a novelty, and we almost expect every 
average American to try his hand at making up some large portion 
of his country’s history during the centennial year. This time the 
author is an Englishman, and the work is written on English soil, 
and we have the ideas of an intelligent foreigner upon the civil and 
political events, the outgrowth of the discovery and settlement of 
the Western World. It is profitable to read the views which the 
Englishmen take of our growth and history as a nation, and we may 
well take counsel of those who look upon our institutions and their 
workings from a standpoint three thousand miles away, and under 
another form of government. We would not expect historical ac- 
curacy in minute details, but the warp of the story is in the main 
accurately drawn. We find a good degree of philosophy in the 
tracing of the outlines, and the logic of events is fully recognized. 
The Spanish and English settlements are faithfully narrated and 
contrasted. We do not find the distinction drawn between Puri 
tan and Pilgrim, but full credit is given to the New England found- 
ers for piety and patriotism. The style of the whole work is at- 
tractive; and the views are broad and comprehensive, and it mer- 
its careful reading and study. 


— “General Sullivan not a Pensioner of Luzerne”; with the 
report of the New Hampshire Historical Society, vindicating him 
from the charges. made by George Bancroft. Second edition. 
Price 25 cents. 

— The International Review for March and April contains: 
Cairnes on some American and Irish Questions ; Bardism ; The 
Chemical Action of Plants; The Nature and Synthetic Principle 
of Philosophy ; The Old and the New South; The Structure of 
the Universe ; with Book Reviews and Literature, Art, and Science. 


— S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, publish “Rules of Order for 
Deliberative Assemblies.” This pocket manual is designed as a 
compend of parliamentary laws, based upon the rules and practice 
of Congress, with an explanation of the methods of organizing and 
conducting the business of societies, conventions, etc. The man- 
ual is a valuable authority, prepared by Major Roberts of the 
U. S. A. Engineer Corps, Price 75 cents. 

— In answer to the inquiry of a subscriber, “‘ Where can I ob- 
tain a copy of Dr. Kraetzer’s Phonetic Reader ?” we reply, address 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hoxie, Newburyport, Mass. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FAITH AND MODERN THOUGHT. By Ransom B. Welch, D.D., 
LL.D., professor in Union College. ‘With introduction by Tay- 
ler Lewis, LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

CURRENCY AND BANKING. By Bonamy Price, professor of Polit. 
ical Economy in the University of Oxford. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton &Co. Price $1.50. 

THE UNSEEN WORLD, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., 
Cambridge. Boston ; J. R. Osgood & Co, ; 1876. 

GoD AND THE Biste. A Review of Objections of Literature and 
Dogma. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L. : J. R. Osgood & Co.; 1876. 

Lire, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE TICKNOR. Two vol- 
umes. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. ; 1876, 

THe Spscrator (selected papers). By Addison and Steele, with 
introductory essays and biographical notices by John Habberton. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1. 50. 

Brizr Biocrapuirs. Vol. III. French Political Leaders. By 
Edward King. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


— At the Archzological Institute held in England on the 3d of 
December, was exhibited a New-Engiand shilling, with the legend, 
Obv. Masathvsets ; in rev. New England 1652, X//. The Chapte 

onging to Westminster , made i 
g bey, in 1388 under 


the Abbacy 


death, bequeathed to the Jnstitut de France his library, which was 
valued at 600,000 francs, and was still more remarkable from the 
style and elegance of the volumes therein. He made ita condition 


the widow of the author has pretested against their action, and it 
is possible that a law-suit may result therefrom. . 
ish section of the gallery of the Louvre has been enriched by the 
placing therein of the stone memorial-pillar of the Moabitish king, 
Moesa, lately discovered. ‘On this stone the monarch records his 
wars with the Jewish rulers, and this record corroborates and con- 
firms the Bible account in a striking manner. 
schools of Paris, it is stated, intend to enforce the clause of the 
school act that provides for compulsory education. 
Le Verrier, the distinguished French astronomer, has been voted 
by the Royal Astronomical Society of England its gold medal for 
his discoveries and researches on the theories of the movements of 
the outer planets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. He re- 
ceived, some years ago, a similar honorary distinction for his work 
on the interior planets. He is expected to be present at a meeting 
of the society this month, when he will deliver an address on the 
progress of physical astronomy in England since the days of New- 
ton. 
to China, in order to study the important question of contagious dis- 
eases, and to elucidate the vexed question of quarantines. . . 
most ancient bronze statue known is said to have been recently dis- 
covered by a French antiquary in the collection of Egyptian antiq- 
uities lately made by M. Gustave Posno, 
features and workmanship with the celebrated statue of sycamore 


contemporary with the fourth Egyptian dynasty, some 3,000 years 
before the Christian era. 


Alcira a sum of money has been voted for the establishment of a 
hospital, a college and school for young children in the former con- 
vent of the Capuchins of St. Augustine ; in Madrid the library of 
the College of San Carlos is to be opened for two hours of each 
evening ; and at Alicante it is proposed to have an exhibition.of 
articles that are the work of women. 
Spain, as well as in other countries, there are unruly members to 
be found among the students of the universities, for we read that 
fifteen young men had been expelled from the Artillery Academy 
of Segovia, for having combined to refuse answering the questions 
of the professors, on account of the enforcement of a rule with re- 
spect to absences from their rooms af improper hours. . 
On the 28th of November a royal reception had been held with 
great pomp at the palace, to celebrate the 18th birthday of the king, 
upon which auspicious occasion his Majesty had granted a pardon 
to some criminals, and had given $5,000 for distribution among the 
poor, the nuns, the Catholic schools, and the governmental Monte 
de Piedad. 
tennial Exhibition many more articles than had been expected, and 
great activity prevailed among the proposed exhibitors in conse- 
quence of the encouragement offered by the commission and the 
ministry with regard to that object. 


Foreign Notes. 
FRANCE.—The well-known French writer, Jules Janen, at his 


that a special place should be assigned to a collection so unique ; 
and as the Institut have not thus far complied with that condition, 


The Jew 


. 


The public 


M. 


. The French government is about to send a medical man 


. The 


It is almost identical in 


wood in the museum of Boulac, near Cairo, which is said to be 


SPAIN.—A normal school is to be established at Soria, while at 


° It appears that in 


From the provinces were arriving for the Cen- 


GERMANY.—The provincial administration of Silesia has decided 
that in the progymnases there should not be more than thirty pupils. 
The number of lessons per week has also been considerably re- 
duced, and is not in the future to exceed twenty-four for the 
hardest workers. The Gazette de Voss calls the decision a true 
blessing, and loudly applauds the abolition of the overwork which 
is the curse of schools. And so it should be everywhere, say the 
educational journals of Vienna. But, says Z’Aducateur, from 
whom we obtain these details, we have much to do in Switzerland 
to succeed in enlightening our manufacturing and agricultural pop- 
ulation, who still judge of a school by the number of hours that one 
is there, and consider the teacher as no better than a workman at 
the bench or in the fields. : 


Prussta.—The scholastic deputation has decided that the museum 
of each school should comprise a library and a collection of meth- 
ods of teaching for popular schools. The library ought to contain 
all works on scientific pedagogy, history and scholastic statistics, 
besides the works which serve for the instruction of the teacher : 
the methods should have all the books used in the school, and all 
other means for popular instruction, and for the teaching of man- 
ual labor to women. The Minister of Education has re- 
quested the Federal Council to send him a copy of all the scho- 
lastic journals which may contain remarks and criticisms upon 
the school-laws, so that he may know the different opinions ex- 
pressed thereon, and take them under consideration in preparing 
the new school-law. 

CANTON DE VAUD, SWITZERLAND.—The official report of the 
department of public instruction states that of 37,161 children from 
7 to 16 years, 32,870 attended the primary schools during 1874. 
The number of these schools is 784. The normal school had 152 
scholars, 54 of whom were girls. There were but two secondary 
schools, with 52 scholars; but there were in addition 17 colléges 


communaux with high schools for girls, one industrial school, one 
cantonal college, and one academy, attended by 281 students, of 


ENGLAND.—The results of the recent heavy floods in some dis- 
tricts have been terrible. The low-lying districts of Somersetshire 
have been submerged beyond all precedent, so that one could sail 
across country for twenty miles. Many cottages and farms have 
been necessarily abandoned, and the railways beyond Bridgewater 
were covered with several feet of water. Great numbers of rats 
have been driven from their haunts and forced to take refuge in 
trees and deserted houses. In one case a laborer wished to enter 
his abandoned cottage, but found’ it swarming with starving rats, 
who forced him to beat a speedy retreat. 


— Sir John Hawkshaw, in his address to the British Association, 
committed an error in speaking of the Syrius as the first steamer 
that crossed the Atlantic. In 1833, five years before the fortunate 
passage of the Syrius and Great Western, the bark-rigged steamer 
Royal William, of 500 tons, constructed at Cap Blanc, Quebec, 
with engines from St. Mary’s Foundry, Montreal, left Quebec on 
the 18th August, and after stopping a few days at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, arrived at Gravesend on the 11th September, having made 
the passage in about the same time as the first Cunard steamer 
from Boston did at a much later date. What afterwards became 
of the Royal William is not known with certainty ; but it is be- 
lieved that she was sold to the Spaniards in 1834. 


— A new species of tulip has been discovered in Central Asia, 
which is said to be much more beautiful than the finest varieties in 
Holland, where they are cultivated to so much perfection. The 
flower is larger than the common kind, of an orange color, spotted 
with black, and the bottom of the cup is yellow. The botanical 
name is 7ulip~a griegii. 

— On the 9th of September a terrible hurricane and rain-storm 
with thunder swept over St. Vincent and other West India 
islands, when the almost incredible quantity of nineteen inches of 
rain fell in twelve hours. 


THE SENsITive CHorD.—Formerly my housekeeper used to 
take bread of a baker who employed his children after school hours 
to carry the bread to his customers. Among these children was a 
boy of about thirteen, in every respect very proper, clean, gentle, 
and polite, but so mute that our people thought he must be an 
idiot. He never spoke, except to say, “ Good day, ma’am,” on en- 
tering the kitchen, where he laid down his bread and received the 
money. I had several times tried to unloose his tongue by speak- 
ing, one after another, of things that generally interest young peo-* 
ple of his age, but without ever drawing from him the least answer, 
or the most simple reflection. I attributed this to excessive tim- 
idity—to a too decided modesty ; and after some time, had given 
up the attempt to make him speak, when one day, by chance, I 
asked him if the price of bread was not going to be lower. What 
was my surprise to see my little baker take fire at once, and ex- 
plain to me with volubility why bread was dear, and why the price 
could not very soon go down, He enforced his argument by very 
plausible facts, and showed me that the one whom I also had taken 
for a very limited intelligence, was, on the contrary, very intelli- 
gent, and spoke with ease when bread was the subject of conversa- 
tion, As soon as this chord was touched the words came freely, 
and upon every other subject he remained of an irremediable 
silence. I tried again, the next day, and could not draw a word 
forth until I spoke of the price of bread. That was the sensitive 
chord, As soon as I had touched this, it became possible, little by 
little, to bring his thoughts to other subjects, and to see that his 
ideas, though limited, were not null, even upon different matters ; 
but to bring his intelligence to act, it was necessary to touch the - 
sensitive chord, 

Here is another example: I had among my pupils a boy to whom 
I could not succeed in teaching any idea of numbers, and still less 
the slightest idea of calculation. In vain I tried to render my expla- 
nations as plain as possible—to speak to him of apples, marbles, 
of every object within his own comprehension, I could not succeed, 
until one day I happened to propose to one of his comrades a little 
problem concerning cows. Immediately I remarked by the sud- 
den sparkle in the eyes of my little rebel against arithmetic, that 
an idea was working in him. I put the question to him, and 
he replied correctly and without hesitation. It was a question 
about cows, and he understood. The child had been brought up 
in the country, in the midst of a large agricultural establishment. 
Cows were to him the sensitive chord. Little by little I was able, 
and even in a relatively short time, to teach arithmetic to this little 
fellow; but for some time I could only do so by asking questions 
about cows. 

Can we draw any conclusion from these facts? For every en- 
lightened instructor the Child has in his heart a sensitive chord 
which must be touched and made to vibrate, to bring him from evil 
to good, to cause his conduct and temper to be submissive to rules : 
—a chord which it is of the greatest importance not to touch the 
wrong way. The intelligence of the child ought equally to be ex- 
amined and analyzed ; one ought to find the entrance to it, and this 
once discovered and prudently used, we shall soon see the circle 
of ideas enlarging. The vibrations of the sensitive chord will grad- 
ually be felt above the others, and not rarely will it happen that a 
patient, wise, and clear-headed teacher, having discovered the door 
of the child’s ideas, will transform into an intelligent being the one 
whom others have been obliged to consider of limited capacity, if 


which the two latter are at Lausanne. 
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You can earn from $5.00 to $10.00 
every day in our employ. 

We now have a large number of teachers 
at work introducing our journal to other 
teachers and to those interested in edu- 
cation. It is wanted as much in one 
State as in another. No matter what 
other school journals are taken, Zhe Vew 
England is wanted also. In Pennsylva- 
nia, where the local educational monthly 
is more largely taken than in any other 
State, our agents meet with just as good 
success as in Massachusetts. 

A year’s work in canvassing for our 
journal among schools would be worth 
more to any teacher than a year’s hard 
study in any normal school in the coun- 
try. In this work the teacher visits hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of schools, and has 
an opportunity, if observing, to study their 
workings and the best methods of teach- 
ing. Besides this, 


The Work is Remunerative. 


If a teacher can earn $500 a year in 
teaching, he can earn $800 in this work ; 
if he can earn $2000, he can still earn 
more at this. Many a tired-out teacher, 
by giving up a year to this out-door em- 
ployment, would rapidly recruit in health 
and be better than ever fitted to do good 
work in the school-room. 


It is Pleasant Work. 


None in our employ are received or 
treated as agents, but as fellow-teachers 
and workers. The persons to call upon 
are of one class, and there is a bond of 
sympathy between all engaged in school- 
work. Persons of good address and en- 
ergy can always succeed. We want those 
principally who can devote a year to this 
exclusively. Such can do well for them- 
selves, and to such we can make special 
terms. Those who have only a few weeks 
to spare, and can take some city or county 
and canvass it thoroughly, we want also. 
No matter what part of the country you 
now are in, we can employ you there. 

In writing and making application for 
territory, it will save time to state in your 
first letter what territory you would prefer 
and your experience as a teacher, and 
also give two or three references to par- 
ties to whom we can write. 

If you are in earnest to take hold of 
canvassing for our journal, and make it 
a success, write to us, and we will give 
you terms. We want no drones nor half- 
hearted experimenters. | 

@® Address all communications to the 
PUBLISHER OF NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
or Epucation, Boston, Mass. | 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publisher’s Notes. 
Remitting Money in Answer to an Ad- 


goods by mail on receipt of money, take any care 
to ascertain whether such advertisers are respon- 
sible parties and will not cheat or humbug their 
subscribers. In our experience we have only been 
caught once in admitting such questionable adver- 
tisements. Our rule is to admit nothing in our 
advertising columns that can be in any way con- 
sidered objectionable. Hence, not following the 
example of certain high-toned religious papers, we 
have excluded all quack medicines and accom- 
plished medical advisers, such as the great hum- 
bug of Buffalo, and have refused them admittance 
at any price. That so-called religious weeklies 
will sell themselves to dupe their readers, seems 
a strange anomaly. They denounce Winslow in 
one column, and advertise, for money, as bad a 
deceiver in another. We propose to send out 
our paper free from such, or else sell out and 
leave it to some one with less scruples. 

In our columns will be found many advertise- 
ments that appeal to our readers to send money 
and receive in return certain things offered by 
them forsale. Now, at any time if any of our sub- 
scribers respond to such, as they undoubtedly 
will do, and find that they are humbugged and 
cheated, we will ourselves make good the loss in 
every case. We may possibly be deceived our- 
selves; if so, we will bear the loss of any that 
lose by our oversight. In our present number 
will be found advertisements of Multiplication 
Blocks, Sewing Silk, Blackboard Erasers, Nu- 
meral Cards, Visiting Cards, Review Cards, 
School Records, Tablet Slates, books of various 
kinds, etc., etc. Now each and all of these are 
worthy of confidence, and any writing will receive 
a full equivalent for their money. 


Multiplication Blocks are a new invention. 
Some one has said, “‘ Blessed is the man that in- 
vented sleep.”” We say thrice blessed the man or 
woman who invents anything to keep children 
still, so that one can sleep, if he wishes. These 
blocks really instruct and amuse at the same time, 


Copeland’s Blackboard Eraser presents a 
flat surface to the board instead of the usual con- 
vex surface of most carpet erasers. It is remark- 
ably cheap and durable. 


Clark’s Sewing Silk is really a superior ar- 
ticle. It can be obtained by mail at as low a price 
as the usual article is sold for in Boston or New 
York. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM” 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Darty anp Montuty Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 


one year;—so pages folio, $1.00. 
No. 3, MonTHLY YEAR 


ECONO d “ he best” 
UTILITY in ERASERS an d®) 
Copeland’s Velvet Carpet, $24 per gross, and Woolen Cloth, 
$30. (Smaller quantities 50 cents per package extra.) Both 
are plane rectangular-faced, giving the greatest ease in 
working, delicacy of touch, and effectiveness in cleaning 
the blackboard. Pronounced superior to others by those who 
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Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


have used them. Expressage to Boston Marx, Gillott’ ‘pti 
n, 


samples 25c. each. Address IRA — No. 
Penny Songs for Public Schools, (303, “404,170, 351, 332, 


Destined to become the most popular songs ever written for 
children. 
NEW MELODIES EVERY MONTH. 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 

HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ' 


Complete sets 25 cents; Samples 10 cents. 


Address MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
St Melrose, Mass. 


Sewing Silk. 


R. 8S. CLARK, Mount Carmel, Conn., is manu- 
facturing SEWING SILK,—labeled Mt. Carmel Machine 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnath. 


Twist,— by Leigh’s Patent Matching process, which gives 
the most perfect, smooth, strong, and elastic thread that can 
be produced. Enclose $1.20 to manufacturer, and receive 
one doz. roo-yard Spools,— assorted sizes if you wish,— by 
mail postage paid. 59c 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.”"—Yohn D. Philbrick. 


USED in the sgst Primary and GRAMMAR ScHOOLs in 
Boston. Price $4.00 pet hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 


European Education. 


with purity, as spoken the upper classes, 
will be received into the family school of Madame A.ipa 
Povenz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
nety employed in the instruction of the children of the royal 
family, and is wife of the Geese of the University of Berlin. 
For information address 

HERR POLENZ, 


University of Berlin, Germany. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 


Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
8. A. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


An article containing all the nutritious properties of the 
whole grain. Guaranteed e from the choicest selected 
White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
qualed food for families, etc. Ask your Grocer for it. 


Send for circular, to above address. 58 zz 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HEALTH -LIFT 
For Ladies, 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
Af VISITING CARDS, al 10 varieties 


with your name neatly printed on them all, sent post-paid 


any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 Cts. 
Sample sheet, of 60 different designs for printing, sent with 
each new order. 


w. C NON, 
32 Kneeland St., Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement. ]} 14 eb 


THE HEALTH LIFT 
A PERFECT SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
SAFE, SIMPLE, EFFICIENT. 

CALL AND INVESTIGATE, OR SEND FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS. 


HEALTH LIFT GO. 


School Furniture. 


Andrew's Patent. “TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY. 
ka MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue to 


0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 


GOOD AGENTS can sell rapidly the 


AXNSWEBS! 
“WZ ov will find this subject and these facta 
ESBARNESTLY and intelligently stated in 


ERE. Dr. Patton’s new work, 
A Book of more than 400 pages filled with facts 


of the 
DEEPEST INTEREST. _ 
Rev. W. W. Patton, D. D., well known both in 
New England and the West, has here made a val- 
uable contribution to the Christian Church. Now 
is the time for Christian men and women to send 
their names for our circular of terms. Fifty Cents 


552 TREMONT STREET, corner of Waltham. 


The lady in charge wishes to call the attention of Teachers 
te the benefits derived from a few minutes’ daily exercise with 
the Lift. In the most safe and simple way, the whole mus- 
cular system is brought into action, and the circulation regu- 
lated, thereby relieving congestion and curing disease. 


Special Terms to School Teachers. 
Office hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M., and from 3 to 6 P.M. 
58 ab d-f-g 


New-England Journal 


25 CENTS a 7. New, old, rare, 
and cheap ks supplied and wanted. 
sold, or loaned to all parts of the United States. American 


will secure an Agent’s outfit. 
Address EBEN. SHUTE, 
26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Book 
Exchange 
Monthly, 


valuable, 


109 Fulton Street, New York; P. O. Box 


ExCHANG'! 
LDEN, Manager. 57 


styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers 


the whole year. will be found very convenient and 
7 w 
Sonate a ral tc 3» 4, and 5 sent by mail, post-| valuable. rices:—In full cloth, stamped with name of the T ACHER WANTING SITUATIONS 
cents, sho remitted wi er.— | F. B. Syo 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, | Address VEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCA- | tion, 16 Hawley street, Boston, and receive in 
38 tf 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Masa. 23 | regard to his method of securing positions, 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. CGC. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufact 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of School Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has beeu perfected 


and thoroughly thirty years 


stood the test of experience 
hae refer them to many places 


through experience. 

‘s ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESKH,’’ 
SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


G. WH 
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And Industrial Drawing. 
EE & SHEPARD, 


t. 
Late of Troy Polytech. Inst. an ass. Inst. o nology: 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, New York. College Text-Books, 2nd Books in the various departments 


of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
1.-ELEMENTARY WORKS. furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
Complete for all the Geometrical and Mechanical portion | all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


of Industrial Drawing, in Academies, High Schools, 


and Preparatory and Industrial Schools, and for HOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 

all MECHANICAL ARTIZANS. 25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 

Elementary Free-Hand Drawing. With im- Publishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
proved instruction in Lettering. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $0.75 New-England Agents for the Publications of 


Elementary Plane Problems. : vol., 12mo, Scribner, Armstrong & Co, . . . . . . New York. 


and Operations. : 40 will receive prompt attention. m 
Ditto, including Free-Hand Drawing. 1: vol., 12mo, OCKWOOD, BROOKS & COo., 


Elementary Projection Drawing. Brief and 
complete, including Elements of Shadows, Isometric Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
Drawing, etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth......... keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Elementary Linear Perspective. With vari- Agents for Books of WiLson, Hinkie & Co., Cincinnati. 
ous EXAMPLEs and BEST METHODS. 1 v., 12m0, Cl., 1-00| Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


RECENT COMMENDATIONS. 
“We are using ‘Plane Problems’ as a text-book. I do| NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Bosion, 


381 Washineton St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOsST 


not hesitate to say that I believe the Elementary Works may 
have used your Elementary Works during the past and school 
year, and I shall introduce your Higher Works as soon as} offic, ee satrod hd or examinatio t 1 t rates; 
icable.”—Prof Lyman E. Cooley, N. W. University 
practica’ , » | also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 


Noo. 16, 1875 Send { tal 
Descriptive Geometry. | vol., 8vo, cloth..... : 
Shades and Shadows. cloth,.... ........ ARTISTS MATERIALS. 
Higher Linear Perspective. &vo, cloth....... 3-50 RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
These three works attempt to treat their subjects with be- A A, A. WALKER & CO., 


coming fullness, approaching foreign standards, destradle in No. 594 IMPORTERS, Next North 
ail our technical schools, and claiming the attention of the Washington a | BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 
most advan All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Machine Construction and Drawing. 2 vols. $7.50 Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and 4mer- 
Stereotomy—Stone Cutting, ete. Plates. 8vo, 2.50 ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &e. All orders, by mail or 
These two works are more distinctly practica® and a large express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. 15 2z 


portion of their contents cah be taken up after the thorough SOCIETY REGALIA, a. 


study of the Elementary Works. 
“T have studied all of your works with the exception of J Mo. 306 
*Stone Cutting.’ I consider them the most complete and | ping and Badges. “th workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 
systematic set of works that I have examined.”—Prof Ly- | moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
“Condy, N. Unio» New x6, 1075 .. |hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 
As Mr. Warren’s book (Problems in Stone Cutting) is a specialty. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by 
superior to those hitherto in use among us here, we hope to mail receive prompt attention. esig 
see it before long adopted extensively in engineering offices 45 
and class-rooms.”—London Architect, Dec. 4, 1875. | jours F. LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


“ His volume now before us (Problems in Stone Cutting) 
contains some of the most instructive and interesting prob- | COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES. 
KEYS AND MEDALS. . 


Jems in the Geometry of Solids that we have ever seen. The | 


illustrations are very explicit. and the book altogether is an | : 
exhaustive treatise on a difficult and important industrial All orders by mail promptly attended to. 
science.""—Scientific American. 26 79 Nassau St., New York. 
e*e Copies of these works will be mailed and prepaid to 
any address on the receipt of the price, and copies for exam- 
ination with reference to introduction will be mailed and pre- 
paid to professors and teachers on the receipt of two-thirds 
the printed price. 61 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Embodying the most Approved Methods of Instruction; Indorsed Leading Educators 
Used in the Best 


THE BEST BOOKS at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Eclectic Series of Geographies, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 

: Eclectic System of Penmanship, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Venable’s U. S. History, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Eclectic Classical Series, Norton’s Physics, 
White's Graded School Arithmetics, Duffet’s French Method, Brown's Physiology, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, Andrews’s Constitution of U. 8., Schuyler’s Logic, 
Harvey's English Grammars, Gow’s Morals and Manners, Thalheimer’s Histories. 


Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists to any address. 


Valuable Historical Works. 


THE BEST TEXTS IN HISTORY OF UNITED STATES, HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
AND GENERAL HISTORY. 
The following prices are:—I. Retau P Ir. I Price—For First i jon i 
not already in use ; and for single copies to Teaches peg Officers, prob 
duction. IYI. Exchance Price—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old books of other 
series in use in the schools. II. Tit. 


I. 
VENABLE’S UNITED STATES HISTORY, . . $1.25 $0.94 $0.63 


“ We are inclined to pronounce it, on the whole, the best of its class and size.’”— The Nation. 


Adopted for New-York City; Newark, N. J.; Des Moines, Ia.; Abingdon, Mass.: Thomast 3 i 
Pa.; Omaha, Neb. ; Franklin, Mass.; Pawtucket. R. I. ; Penerill, Mass ; Akron, O.; Chillicothe, 
Mass.; Wells Seminary, Hightstown, N. J. ; Phillips Acad., Exeter, N.H. ; DeVeaux College, Suspension Bridge, N.Y.: 
Ingham University, N.Y. ; State Normal, Meriden, Conn.: and many other State Normals, Colleges, Universities, and 


I. II. 11. 
THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, . . $1.50 $1.13 


““T have seen no other work so well adapted to class use, and to arouse an interest in the study. M i i 
outlines of history, has been that they are very dry, and ‘students get but very little good from them ; ber haiheimer’s 
seems to be a book to be read for pure pleasure.” —J. D. Crawrorp, Prof. in lil. Indust. Univ. : 


“* Far superior to any work of a similar scope or aim heretofore published.”—C. R. Pomeroy, Prest. Ks. St. Norm. 


Adopted for Wilmington College, O.; Temple Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Friends Elem. and High School i 
more; Daughter's College, Ky.; St Luke’s, Baltimore; Hallock Institute, Fari Minn; Bartholomew's’ Younes 


I. 
THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY, . . . $2.50 $1.88 


THALHEIMER’S MEDIAVAL & MOD. HISTORY, 2.50 1.88 

“ Thalheimer’s Ancient History will be found serviceable work of its class, within the reach schools ; 
it has indeed no rival worth The Nation" ber 

“ We know of nothing of its kind equal to it.” —Harfer’s Monthly. 

“ The best American book of its kind.’ —The Independent. 

“It isagenuine book It may be fearlessly accepted at its own valuation, and more,”—Christian Union. 

Thalheimer’s Histories (one or both books) have been ad for Phillips Academy, Exeter; DeV ; 
Kutztown; Dartmouth Scientific School ; University of Michigan ; Til: State Universins ] 
hae j i State Normal, Oshkosh; Wooster University; Ill. Industrial Univ. ; Baylor University, Texas; Lawrence 
pave * is. ; Nebraska State Normal; State Normal, Terra Haute, Ind; Well College,” Mass. ; Girls’ High 
Se of Leicester, Mass. ; Newton, Mass.; Indianapolis, Cairo, Fall River, Mass.; 
Sirclev 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


_M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON, 


D™@==-200k IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital facts. Neo lumber. 
By 4. R. Greenr, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 37 
rattle Street, Boston. 53 


Harvey’s Readers and Speller, 
McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


School-Book Publishers.| School-Book Publishers. 


BBREWER & TILESTON, | [VISON, BLAKEMAN, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publish NEW YORK, 
Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; Publish 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
Hillard’s Readers ; White’s Progressive Art Studies ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; Swiaton’s Outlines of History; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems; Sv inton’s Word Book Series; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal History; Dana’s Geological Story; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. &.; Spcncerian Penmanship; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. ; Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; Gray's Botanies ; &. &.° & 
Geemetrics. For New-England States address 
Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or GEO. B. DAMON, 


GEO. F. PHELPS, Agent, R. W. PUTNAM, Agent, 
14 Bond St., New York. _ TIS, 115 State St. cago. 56 zz 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


(COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 


Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES rscsivep THE MepAL Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 


or Merit AT THE VIENNA ExposiTION OF 1873. 

This was the highest prize given to any School books. Mo| Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
except yh more | Bingham’s Latin Series. 
than “honorable mention. ee report . S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page Oxford’s Speakers. Geology. 
é pom es iberal terms for introduction, and | Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

VALTER’ FAUNCE, } New Encland| Smith's English Grammar; &c., &. 


gents, 
W. H. WHITNEY, Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., | 22 Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
56 zz 77 and 79 Asylum St.. HARTFORD, CT. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- i B. LIPPINCO TT & co., 


torical Readers ; 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; Publishers of 


Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an Cutter’s New Series of Ph lologies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 


ana Rivet 
utchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
phy, &c., &c. Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
_. For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 


ABRAM BROWN, A T. T. BAILEY, Agz. 
56 Madison St.,” ee 20 Cornhill, one. Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary ; 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


WM. HENSHAW, 


&c., c. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
° 0a Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, furnished on application to 


following J. LIPPINOOTT & O0., Publishers, 
SCHOO COLLEGE TEXT- BOOKS: sas PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; | EE & SH EPARD, 


Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; PUBLISH 
Science Primers ; 4 Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 
History Primers; Underwood's British Authors; 
Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; Underwood’s American Authors ; 
Cornell’s Physical Geography ; Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook 
Harkness’s Latin Series. Soule & af of Eng. Pronunc’n; 
ation. erms i ; Whately’s Englis ynonyms ; 
of introduction, enll or Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings ; 
52 Perry’s Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Th Syste f Rapid Writing 
e Orig untonian System o P ; 
BROTHERS, Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer; a 
ams’s Getting to ta ractice in 
e Latin-Schoo assics,—Parts I. an H 
Arnold's English Literature, Amer. ed. Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; : 
P Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
oleridge, urns, urke, e attie 
Bacon, Goldsmith, Thomson,—Retail, 40 cents. City; or, The of 


or J. S HAYES, 
22 Hawvey Sixeet, BOSTON. 


Text-Books of Poetry and Prose. 
ational Music” Readers an arts. 
OUR WORLD Series of Geographies. | PRANG & CoO., 
win’s Greek. 
Liddell & Scott's Lexicons. Art end: Educational Publishers, 
ARPER & BROTHERS 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 
H Veith ta extiel laced” Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
Po 1-Book pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER Smit, general 
paler for Scheels amd Colleges, of Drawing im the Boston Peblic Schock, and 
Swinton’s Language Series; _# State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 
Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans; The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series; mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
French’s Arithmetics; Drawing Materials. 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith; Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 
Scott’s Histories of the United States; Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
Harper's United States Readers; families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature; colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Comfort’s German Series ; Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 
Address A. C. STOCKIN, CRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO’S 
New-England Agent, PUBLICATIONS. 


56 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 
The National Standard Text-Books: 


25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
SPECIALTIES: Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
GERMAN, - BEST IN THE WORLD. 
FRENCH, They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
HISTORY. For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
Some good Books in other departments. GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
Send for Catalogue 61 36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
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